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THE GREAT CAHOKIA MOUND. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the most interesting localities for the study of the pre- 
historic monuments of this country is the one which is found on 
the banks of Cahokia Creek, some twelve miles from the City of 
‘St. Louis. Here the largest pyramid mound in the United States 
is to be seen, and with it many other mound structures, which 
are as curious and interesting as the great mound itself. It 
should be said that this is the northernmost point at which any 
genuine pyramid mqunds of the southern type have been recog- 
nized, but it is a locality in which all the peculiarities of that 
class of earth-works are exhibited. There is certainly a great 
contrast between these works and those situated in the northern 
districts; but the fact that this large group . as been introduced 
into the midst of the northern class, and in close proximity to 
many specimens of that class, makes the contrast all the more 
striking and instructive. 

The conditions of life in the different parts of the Mississippi 
Valley seemed to have varied according to the climate, soil and 
scenery, but they are so concentrated into a narrow compass that 
one may, by the aid of steam and the railroad train, pass in one 
day from the midst of the wild savage hunters of the north into 
the very midst of the works of the semi-civilized agricultural 
people of the south, and may find the whole panorama of the 
prehistoric races unrolled and the whole condition of society in 
prehistoric times rapidly brought before the eyes. Cahokia 
mound is at first disappointing (see Fig. 1), for it is not as 
imposing as some have represented it to be, and yet the con- 
sciousness that a great population once swarmed here And filled 
the valley with a teeming life made the spot a very interesting 
one. There was also a double presence which was forced upon 
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the mind—the presence of those who since the beginning or 
historic times have visited the region and gazed upon this very 
monument and written descriptions of it, one after the cther, 
until a volume of literature has accumulated; and the presence 
of those who in prehistoric times filled the valley with their 
works, but were unable to make any record of themselves ex- 
cept such as is contained in these silent witnesses, There is, 
perhaps, no spot in the Mississippi Valley which has been oftener 
visited by distinguished persons and no monument which has 
oftener gone into history. Descriptions of it began as early as 
the time of Marquette and the French missionaries; they appear 
again in the time of Gen. Rogers Clark and the conquest of the 
country from the Indians; they come out again in the time of 
the early explorers and travelers, Brackenridge, Latrobe and 
others, and continue to the present day,—missionaries, early 


Fig. 1—Cahokia Mound. 


travelers, military generals, historians and modern archeologists 
vying with one another in describing the scene. We shall offer 
no minute description of our own, but shall quote from different 
travelers who have visited the spot and who have seen the earth- 
works before they were so sadly despoiled by the aggressions of 
modern days. Probably not one fifth of the mounds and earth- 
works which formerly covered this broad valley, and which also 
surmounted the bluffs adjoining, can now be seen. The growth 
of the great City of St. Louis has destroyed the last vestige of 
the large group which could once be seen there, and all of the 
pyramids, cones, “falling gardens,” terraces and platforms, which 
once attracted attention, have disappeared. ‘Twenty-seven large 
mounds once stood on the bluff, making it memorable as the 
location of a large village, which was similar in many respects to 
the one where the great mound now stands, but they have been 
destroyed and can not now be studied. 

We sliall go back for our descriptions to the author who has 
given the earliest and fullest account—J. M. Brackenridge. He 
says: “There is no spot in the western country capable of being 
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more highly cultivated or of giving support to a numerous pop- 
ulation than this valley. If any vestige of ancient population 
could be found, this would be the place to search for it ; accord- 
ingly this tract, as also the tract on the western side (Mound 
City, now St. Louis), exhibits proof of an immense population. 
The great number of mounds and the astonishing quantity of 
human bones dug up everywhere or found on the surface of the 
ground, with a thousand other appearances, announce that this 
valley was at one time filled with inhabitants and villages. The 
whole face of the bluff or hill which bounds it on the east 
appears to have been a continued burying ground. But the most 
remarkable appearances are the two groups of mounds or pyra- 
mids—the one about ten miles above Cahokia (a village nearly 
extinct), the other nearly the same distance below it—which in 
all exceed in number one hundred and fifty mounds of various 
sizes. (See map.) The western side (St. Louis) also contains a 
considerable number. A more minute description of those above 
Cahokia, which I visited in 1811, will give a tolerable idea of 
them all. I crossed the Mississippi at St. Louis. After passing 
through the wood which borders the river, about half a mile in 
width, I entered on an extensive plain and found myself in the 
midst of a group of mounds, at a distance resembling enormous 
hay-stacks scattered through a meadow. One of the largest, 
which I ascended, was about two hundred paces in circumference 
at the bottom. The form was nearly square, though it had evi- 
dently undergone some alterations by the washings of the rains. 
The top was level, with an area sufficient to contain several 
hundred men. The prospect from the mound was very beautiful. 
Looking toward the bluffs, which are dimly seen at a distance of 
six or eight miles, the bottoms at this place being very wide, I 
had a level plain before me, bounded by islets of wood and a 
few solitary trees; to the right (the south) the prairie is bounded 
by the horizon; to the left the course of the Cahokia River may 
be distinguished by the margin of wood upon its banks. Around 
me I counted forty-five mounds or pyramids, beside a great 
number of small artificial elevations. These mounds form some- 
thing more than a semi-circle a mile in extent, to the open space 
on the river. Pursuing my walk along the bank of the Cahokia 
I passed eight others in a distance of three miles before I arrived 
at the largest assemblage. When I reached the foot of the 
principal mound, I was struck with a degree of astonishment 
not unlike that which is experienced in contemplating the 
Egyptian pyramids. What a stupendous pile of earth! To 
heap up such a mass must have required years and.the labor of 
thousands. Were it not for the regularity and design manifest, 
the circumstance of its being alluvial ground, and the other 
mounds scattered around it, we would scarcely believe it to be 
the work of human hands.” Brackenridge also says: “The shape 
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is a parallelogram, standing north and south. On the south side 
there is a broad apron or step, and from this another projection 
into the plain which was probably intended as an ascent to the 
mound. The step or terrace has been used for a kitchen garden 
by some monks of LaTrappe settled near this, and the top of 
the structure is sown in wheat. Nearly west was another of 
smaller size, and forty others were scattered about on the plain. 
Two were seen on the bluff at a distance of three miles. I every 
where observed a great number of smaller elevations at regular 
distances from each other, and which appeared to observe some 
order. I concluded that a populous city had once existed here, 
similar to those of Mexico described by the first conqueror. The 
mounds were sites of temples or monuments of great size.” 

We have given the quotation for the sake of showing the 
impressions which were formed by the works when they were 
first visited and when the country was in its native wildness, with 
no work of modern civilization to mar the scene. It will be 
learned from the description that there were at the time several 
large groups of mounds—one situated on the bluffs where St. 
Louis now stands; another on the bank of the Mississippi River, 
not far from the present site of East St. Louis; a third on the 
ibottom lands, about ten miles below the old village of Cahokia; 
the fourth about ten miles above the old village, which is the 
group in which we are especially interested.* We speak of this 
because there has been a general impression that the celebrated 
“Cahokia” mound, or more properly “Monk’s” mound, is a 
solitary pyramid, and that it has no connection with any of the 
works in the vicinity. Mr, Brackenridge unconsciously corrects 
this impression, for according to his description the works of the 
entire region were all of them of the same class, the majority of 
them having been truncated pyramids, It should be said that 
there are lookout mounds at various points on the bluffs, which 
command extensive views across the country into the interior, 
and which must also have served as beacons or signal stations 
for the villages which were scattered throughout the bottom 
lands. Two of these are mentioned by Mr. Brackenridge as in 
plain sight from Monk’s mound. One of these is now called 
“ Sugar Loaf.” It forms-a prominent mark in the landscape, as 
its towering height can be seen at a great distance. So favora- 
ble was the mound as an observatory that the Coast Survey took 
advantage of it and made it a station for triangulating. Our 
conclusion is that the whole system of works on the great 
American bottoms was connected together, and that here at the 
mouth of the Missouri, a colony resembling the race of southern , 





*Mr. McAdams says there isa group at Mitchell Station, half way between St. 
Louis and Alton, which contains several large platforms, one of them ny between Bf. 
feet on the side, 80 feet high. This mound was excavated for four railroad tracks 
and many relics taken out—copper spools, awls, needles and an urnament resembling 
the shell of a turtie, and most important, the teeth of a buffalo. 
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mound-builders had long made their home, but were driven off 
at some time preceding the date of history by the hunter tribes, 
who came down upon them from the north.* 

We here make a record of an observation which amounts to 
a new discovery, It was noticed by the writer as he ascended 
the great mound that it was in the midst of a large group of 
similar mounds; that the mounds surrounding it were arranged 
in pairs—a conical mound and a pyramid constituting a pair— 
and that each one of these separate pairs was placed on lines 
which are parallel to the sides of the great pyramid, and that 
they were all orientated, the sides always facing the points of 
the compass. It was noticed also that in some cases the ground 
was raised between the truncated pyramid and the conical mound, 
giving the idea that there may have been here a chunky yard or 
play-ground, the same as there was between the public squares 
and the rotundas, which have been described by Adair and 
Bartram as common in the villages of the southern Indians, In 
one case, about half a mile to the east of the great pyramid, there 
was a high platform or pyramidal mound, and immediately ad- 
joining it on the north was a large platform, but at a lower level 
and on the northeast corner of this platform, was a large conical 
mound, the three parts being in close proximity, the arrange- 
ment of the three reminding one of the relative location of some 
of the so-called sacred enclosures of Ohio, where a large circle 
intervenes between a small circle and a large square enclosure, 
the three being joined together by protecting walls, This dis- 
covery of the peculiar grouping of the surrounding mounds was 
made while looking down upon the scene. A very beautiful pair 
of earth-works stands immediately south of the great pyramid, 
each one presenting its sides covered with varied foliage, the 
golden autumnal tints being set-off against the silvery radiance 
of the little artificial lake which lay in the background, The 
size of the pyramids adjoining the great pyramid can be learned 
from the circumstance that nearly all of the large farm-houses in 
the region are built upon the summits, the pyramids being large 
enough to accommodate the houses, with their out-houses, barns, 
lawns and other conveniences of residence. One of these, the one 
at the west had been graded down about, eight feet, but others 
were left at their natural height. The houses are arranged along 
the sides of the common highway, which here constitutes the 
line between two counties, the distance from one end of the 
group to the other being about three miles from east to west, and 
two miles from north to south. The arrangement of the group 





*See Antiquities of Monk’s Mound, published by W. R. Brink, Edwardsville, IIl., 

° r’s Prehistoric Races, p. 107; Ancient Monuments, p. 174; Twelfth Report 

Peabody Museum, p. 472. It should be said that the mound which Dr. J. H. Foster 

describes as having been removed was situated at Cahokia, and in that vicinity stilb 

oa by the name of the great Cahokia mound. We ju that this mound had a 

wer or conical mound on its summit 10 feet high, which, on exploration, yielded 
human bones, funeral vases and various implements. 
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is peculiar. There are pyramids and conical mounds close by 
the side of the great pyramid; beyond these are similar works, 
making several pairs east and west and several pairs north and 
south of the great pyramid, all of them arranged with their 
sides facing the sides of the central pyramid, and all of them 
overlooked by its towering height. There are also many arti- 
ficial ponds, whose waters glisten beneath the dark shadows of 
the many earth-works, making a varied scene, 


2. Asto the size and shape of the great mound, we shall give 
the descriptions of others, for the reason that many of them have 
had better opportunities for observing and measuring them than 
we have. It may be said, however, that the descriptions which 
have been written so vary in their details that we are uncertain 
which account to believe. 

Squier and Davis speak of the mound, but seem to have given 
the wrong dimensions. They say: “ It covers not far from eight 
acres; its summit has an area of about five acres; its solid con- 
tents may be roughly estimated at 20,000,000 cubic feet. It is 
nearly ninety feet high, is built in terraces, and is reached by a 
graded way which passes up at the south end,” 


Mr. William McAdams says: ‘‘ We have surveyed the group, 
and found that the great pyramid is surrounded by seventy-two 
others of considerable size within a distance of two miles, The 
largest axis of the pyramid is 998 feet, the shortest is 721 feet, 
and it covers sixteen acres, two rods and three perches of ground. 
He says: “ After many days of exploration and study, we believe 
the evidence to prove this to be a group of the greatest mounds 
on this continent and perhaps in the world, and possibly this was 
the Mecca or great central shrine of the mound-builders’ empire. 
Upon the flat summit of the pyramid, one hundred feet above 
the plain, were their sanctuaries, glittering with barbaric splendor, 
and where could be seen fiom afar the smoke and flames of the 
eternal fire, their emblem of the sun.” 

Prof. Putnam says: “ Situated in the midst of a group of about 
sixty mounds of more than ordinary size, several in the vicinity 
being from thirty to sixty feet in height, and of various forms, 
Cahokia mound, rising by four platforms or terraces to a height 
of about one hundred feet, and covering an area of about twelve 
acres, holds a relation to the other tumuli of the Mississippi 
Valley similar to that of the great pyramid of Egypt to the other 
monuments of the vailey of the Nile.” Dr. J. J. R. Patrick, re- 
siding in the vicinity, has made a survey of the group and pre- 
pared two accurate models of the mound itself—one of them 
representing the mound as it now exists. 

Featherstonaugh visited the mound in 1844, and says that the 
settlement of the monks was on a smaller mound to the west, 
but at the time of his visit the building in which they had lived 
had been leveled with the ground. He also states that a Mr. 
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Hill was living in a house he had erected on the top of the great 
mound; that upon digging for the foundation, “he found large 
human bones, with Indian pottery, stone axes and tomahawks.” 
We judge from Brackenridge’s account that there was no road- 
way to the summit in his time, but that the one which now 
appears must have been made by Mr, Hill, the owner, and that 
the well which is now in ruins was dug by him.* 

In reference to the present condition of the mound, we have 
to say that an air of waste and ruin surrounds it; deep gullies 
are worn into its sides, and it seems to be wrinkled and ridged 
with the marks of its great age. See Plate I. Though sur- 
rounded by many other structures, on which there are signs of 
modern life, this seems to be deserted. The very house which 
was found upon its summit has been leveled to the ground, and 
the home of the present owner, situated a little to the rear of it, 
seems to hide itself in the shadows of the great monster. It 
stands like a solemn monarch, lonely in its grandeur, but impos- 
ing in its presence. Though the smoke of the great city may 
be seen in the distance, and many trains go rumbling across the 
valley and through the great bridge which spans the river, vet 
this monster mound stands as a mute witness of a people which 
has passed away. It is a silent statue, a sphinx, which still 
keeps within its depths the mystery which no one has as yet 
fathomed. It perpetuates the riddle of the sphinx. 

3. As to archeological relics. It is remarkable that the spot 
continues to yield such an amount of them after so many years of 
exploration and curiosity hunting. In the field adjoining one 
may find beautiful fragments of pottery, some of which bear the 
glaze and red color which formerly characterized the pottery of 
the Natchez Indians. There are also vast quantities of bones 
hidden beneath the surface, and one can scarcely strike a spade 
through the soil without unearthing some token of the prehis- 
toric races. Mr. Ramey, the owner of the mound, speaks about 
digging in one part of the field and finding heaps of bones eight 
feet deep, and says that the bones are everywhere present. The 
workmen who were engaged in digging ditches for underdraining 
had a few days before come upon large quantities of pottery and 
skeletons of large size, but had carelessly broken them instead 
of preserving them. As to the character of the pottery and the 
patterns contained in them, we notice some remarkable resem- 
blances between the pieces exnumed here and those which are 
found in the stone graves of Tennessee. One specimen was 





*A well was dug by Mr. Hill. This well was eighty feet aoep. At sixty feet | 
e 


tound fragments of pottery and corn carbonized and bones, water from the we: 
was never used, as it always had a peculiar taste, and the supposition was that hu- 
man bodies were buried in the mound. The cellar dug by Mr Hill showed the 
moSnd to be stratified. An excavation by Mr. Ramey, on the north side, revealed 
the same. A piece of lead or galena was found at the end of the tunnel, which ex- 
tended about fifteen feet in towards the center of the mound. McAdams says the 
area on the top is an acre and a half. 
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especially interesting. It represented a squirrel holding in its 
paws a stick, the teeth placed around the stick as if gnawing it, 
the whole making a handle to the vessel. We noticed also a 
frog-shaped pipe made from sand-stone, and many other animal- 
shaped and bird-shaped figures. The object which impressed 
us most was a sand-stone tablet, which contained figures very 
much like those found upon the inscribed tablets taken from one 
of the mounds of the Etowah group in Georgia. It was evident 
that this tablet was covered with a mysterious symbolism, and 
suggested the thought that the same people who erected the 
southern pyramids, and who embodied in them the various sym- 
bols of sun-worship, also erected here these great mounds under 
the influence of the same powerful religious cult. What that 
cult was, we shall not undertake to describe, but it was undoubt- 


F.g. 2.—Big Mound at St. Louis. 


edly a superstition which held under its control the entire people 
and led them to erect these great monument even at the expense 
of long and protracted labor. 


4. In reference to the symbolism which was embodied in this 
great work, we may say that the terraces are four in number, the 
first, second and third being about thirty feet in height, the fourth 
being at present but about four feet, though it has been reduced 
from its original height, The terraces seem to cut across the 
whole face of the great pyramid on the south and west sides, 
but the north and east sides are steep and inaccessible. There 
is a striking analogy between this pyramid and the one at Copan 
in Central America. See Fig.1. There is also the same method 
of orientating the pyramids here and in Central America that is 
found in ancient Chaldea and Assyria, though here the sides are 
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toward the points of the compass rather than the angles. The 
pyramids are built in stages, though there are here only tour 
platforms; in Chaldea there are seven. Our conviction is thata 
race of sun-worshipers occupied this region, but it was a race 
which differed materially from the serpent-worshipers which 
dwelt immediately north of them and whose effigies we have 
recently discovered. We are aware that Mr. McAdams believes 
that the dragon was symbolized in some of the molded pottery 
and that the famous image of the Piassa, which formerly was to 
be seen on the face of the rocks near Alton, belonged to the 
same people who erected these pyramids. He also says: “As he 
looked down from the conical mound south of the great pyramid 
upon the pond which lies below, he seemed to be looking into 
the ever-present eye of the Manitou that had glared at him from 
the bluffs and caverns, and which is so common on ancient pot- 
tery, the oldest symbol in the world.” We are free to say that 
the pond does have a remarkable resemblance in its general con- 
tour to the symbol which is composed of eyes and nose, and 
and which is supposed to have been significant of the face of the 
sun and at the same time contained the phallic symbol. 


It will be noticed that the pyramid mounds were built for a 
people who differed very materially from the wild Indians who 
roamed over the northern districts, as their tribal organizations 
and wild condition did not admit of the social grades which are 
apparent here. Still it is worthy of mention that a Kaskaskia 
chief told Gen. George Rogers Clarke that it was the palace of 
his forefathers, that ‘the little mountain we saw there flung up 
with a basin on top was a tower that contained a part of the 
guard belonging to the prince, as from the top of that height 
they can defend the king’s house with their arrows.” 

When the Indian tribes were visited by Ferdinand De Soto, he 
found the whole territory filled with walled towns. Sometimes 
they contained a population of several thousand inhabitants, and 
they were surrounded by palisades and protected by gateways. 
The house of the chief or sachem of the tribe was often built 
upon an artificial mound, and so-called temples or altars of wor- 
ship were built upon raised foundations of earth. Some writers 
describe these mounds as the places of burial for their dead 
chieftans; but others as the residences of the chief or brother of 
the sun; and by others it is stated that the house of the great 
sun stood upon one mound and the temple of the priest was on 
another mound—both of the same height. Here, however, we 
have not only the residences of the chiefs and priests, which 
were undoubtedly erected on the summit of the mounds, but we 
have in the center of them all the great temple. It is probable 
that this was the assembly place of the tribe, and that there was 
a building which corresponded to the “long house” of the Indians 
and the capitol of the white man, and that the different pyramids 
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were built for the accommodation of the chiefs and ruling men 
of the clans which may have lived here. The whole structure 
was significant of the grades of society which probably existed 


among the people~ 

Il. We —. to the mounds formerly at St. Louis. These 
mounds were in some respects fully as interesting as those at 
Cahokia Creek. The peculiarities of the group were as fol- 
lows: 1. They were arranged in a line along the second terrace 
parallel with the river and in full sight of the stream itself. 2. 
There was in the center of the line a group which was in the 
form of an amphitheater, the back part of the group forming a 
graceful curve, but the front part being flanked by a pyramid on 
one side and the falling gardens on the other. 3. Several of 
the mounds were terraced, the terraces all being on the east and 
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Fig.3.—Map of Works at St. Louis. 





so situated as to give a good view of the river. 4. The big 
mound, concerning which so much has been said, was located at 
the extreme north of theline. This seems to have been attended 
by a series of irregular pyramlds, all of them of large size and 
on high ground, so making the entire series to resemble the 
great terraced villages of the west, the pyramids being arranged 
in banks or steps along the entire bluff. 

The arrangement of the pyramids deserves attention. This 
seems to have varied according to the situation. Those in the 
vicinity of the Monk’s mound extend nearly three miles in one 
direction and two in another, but the great mound occupies the 
center and overlooks the whole series. Cahokia Creek flows 
just north of the great mound and divides the group, several 
mounds being north of the creek. The group on the bank of 
the river near East St. Louis, according to the descriptions 
given of it by Brackenridge, was in the shape of a crescent, 
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which opened upon the river. This group was formerly situated 
where the business part of St. Louis now stands. It was ar- 
ranged along the edge of the terrace for the space of about 
three quarters of a mile. In the center of the line was a group 
containing several pyramias, arranged about an open area, a 
pyramid at either side, the falling garden being situated at an 
angle of the area. The whole group was so arranged that a 
view of the river could be obtained from the summit of each 
pyramid. The group was in a sightly place, and commanded 
a view in all directions. See Fig. 3. 

Brackenridge describes this group as follows: “It is situated 
on the second bank and disposed in a singular manner. They 
are nine in all, and form three sides of a parallelogram, the open 
side toward the country being protected by three snes 
mounds placed in a circular manner. The space enclosed is 
about 300 yards in length and 200 in breadth. About 600 
yards above this is a single mound, with a broad stage on the 
river side. It is 30 feet in height, 150 in length; the top is a 
mere ridge 5 or 6 feet wide. Below the first mound is a curious 
work called the ‘falling garden.’ Advantage is taken of the 
second bank, nearly 50 feet in height at this place, and three 
regular stages or steps are found. This work is much admired. 
It suggests the idea of a place of assembly for the purpose of 
counseling on public occasions.” Mr. A. C. Conant says that 
the “big mound” which once stood at the corner of Mound 
street and Broadway is the terraced mound represented by Mr, 
Brackenridge as located 600 yards north of the main group. 
He'says there were formerly many other mounds in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, rivalling in magnitude and interest those just 
described. The second terrace of the Mississippi, upon almost 
every landing point, was furnished with them. The “big 
mound” was destroyed in 1869. It was found to contain a 
sepulchral chamber, which was about 72 feet in length, 8 to 12 
feet wide, and 8 to 10 feet in height; the walls sloping and 
plastered, as the marks of the plastering tool could be plainly 
seen. Twenty-four bodies were placed upon the floor of the 
vault, a few feet apart, with their feet toward the west, the 
bodies arranged in a line with the longest axis; a number of 
bone beads and shells, sea shells, drilled with small holes, near 
the head, in quantities “ sufficient to cover each body from the 
> to the head.” 

e call attention to the arrangement of the terraces in this 


group. They seem to be directed toward the east or the river 
side, and commanded a view of the river and of the mounds 
upon the opposite side of the river. 

Mr. Say says: “Tumuli and other remains are remarkably 
numerous about St. Louis. Those immediately northward of 
the town are twenty-seven in number, arranged nearly in a line 
from north to south. The common form is an oblong square, 
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and they all stand on the second bank ot the river. It seems 
probable that these piles of earth were raised as cemeteries, or 
they may have supported altars for religious ceremonies. We 
can not conceive any useful purpose to which they could have 
been applicable in war, unless as elevated stations from which 
to observe the motions of an approaching enemy. Nothing 
like a ditch or an embankment is to be seen about any part of 
these works.” This remark about the “elevated stations” is a 
suggestive one. It may be that the people assembled upon 
these terraces to obserye the scene sprerd out before them, a 
scene which abounded with peaceable pursuits. The valley 
was covered with a teeming population, large canoes were 
passing to and fro upon the river, villages were scattered over 
the rich bottom land in every direction, the pyramids on which 
the chiefs had built their houses loomed up in the midst of the 
ordinary houses in the villages, the lofty towers or lookouts on 
the bluffs, surmounted by sentinels or watchmen, were covered 
with beacon fires by night or with smoking signals by day, 
while in the midst of the scene the great mound stood as . 
gigantic temple, with its terraces covered with the troops of 
superstitious people, who assembled there to protect the shrine 
on the summit. Above this the smoke from the sacred fires 
arose in a spiral into the face of the sun. It was a scene sug- 
gestive of busy life, but there was a strange superstition which 
pervaded everything, filling the air with its awe-inspiring effect, 
the sun being the great divinity worshiped by the entire people 
—its rising being met by adoration from morning-to morning, 
and its course watched by those who regarded it as a divinity. 
It will be remembered that the celebrated picture rocks which 
' Marquette describes as having been seen by his party, of which 
the natives seemed to be in mortal fear, were situated not far 
from this spot. These pictures have given rise to many strange 
stories. It is said that they were in the shape of huge animals, 
with human faces, horns issuing from the head, wings sur- 
mounting the body, all parts of the animal kingdom being 
mingled into one hideous-looking creature. It is said also that 
there are caves in various localities, hidden away among the 
rocks. The bluffs surrounding the valley are strangely con- 
torted. The lakes and ponds in the midst of the valley had 
formerly a wild, strange air about them. Agriculture was fol- 
lowed here, for agricultural tools have been taken from the 
ground in great numbers, but it was agriculture carried on in 
the midst of wild scenes. There must haue been a dense pop- 
ulation, for it is said that the plow everywhere turns up bones 
in great numbers, and the sides of the bluffs are filled with 
raves, in which many prehistoric relics have been found. There 
is no place in the Mississippi Valley where so many evidences 
of the strange life and strange superstitions which prevailed in 
prehistoric times are found. 
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LIST OF MOUNDS FORMERLY ON THE SITE OF ST. LOUIS. 


The following table, which was taken from the survey made by Long’s 
expedition,* and which is probably correctly given, will show the dimen- 
sions and grouping of the pyramids, conical mounds and falling gardens. 
The big mound is the one farthest north in the group. 








SHAPE. - DISTANCE. | Diam. Base. , i REMARKS. 








“Spanish Bastion”.|............. 
Hollow Square N, 289. 
Oblong Square 
Oblong Square 
Oblong Square 


Top 114x88, 5 ft. high 
above the bluff. 








. 74. ¢ 0 
Squareon the slope| N.158.| 179 | \East side 20 ft. high. 
Square W. 30. 129 50 | 10 | 
Parallelogram . 30. |214x188)134x97| 12 |Distant from No. 5, 
Convex W.55. | 95 250 feet. 
I 5 tanseqtinaenies N.W.117) 70 4 

N. E. 103.) 16,17,18 and 19 are 

N. 78. | Ss on a curve. 
Square ‘ .| 
or .N.E. 70} } 484 ft. N.N.W. of 13. 
2 


\317 ft. W. of No. 16. 
Quadrangular W. 329. | \23, 24, 25 and 26 ina 
Irregular N. 246. | 8 | line, 245 ft. N. of 22 
¢ 3... 3 eee |N.N.W. of 19 1463 ft. 
Top 11 feet wide. 
Terrace 79 feet 
wide. 











*See Smithsonian Report, 1861, p. 387. 


LIST OF LARGE MOUNDS NEAR EVANSVILLE, IND. 
| 








HEIGHT. 


\ireunfaenee Ba, Diameter of Top. 





585 i | 15 
| 8 





Additional Mound 
7 |Conical 
Bastion Wall 
8 |Conical Half mile N. E 





The group of mounds is surrounded by the bastion wall. There are 
meunt-tke widenings on the outer edge, 120 feet apart. Graves walled 
with slate are numerous. One cist was 8 feet long, 4 feet long and 4 deep.— 
Dr. Floyd Stinson, Evansville, Ind., Smithsonian Report, 1881. 
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III. We take up the comparison between the pyramids. It 
will be noticed that there is a general resemblance, both in the 
shape of the individual pyramids and in the arrangement of the 
pyramids in the groups. Here at St. Louis one group hasa great 
mound in the center with the other mounds around it; the other 
group has an open area in the center and the pyramids placed 
at the sides of the area, as if to guard it and make it a place of 
assembly.* 

We fir st turi to the comparison of the northern mounds with 
the pyramidal mounds in the Southern States, and are to notice 
the resemblances. The number and location of these pyramids 
are at present somewhat uncertain, but they seem to have been 
distributed throughout the entire region covered by the Gulf 
States. They are numerous in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia 
and Alabama. A modified form of pyramid, not so large nor so 
well made, is found also among the stone graves of Middle Ten- 
nessee, as well as among the lodge circles of Arkansas, Trun- 
cated pyramids, or rather platform mounds, are common also 
throughout the southern part of Ohio, though they are not 
pyramids in any proper sense of the word. Still, if we take the 
shape as a standard, and consider the platform mounds having 
graded ways as one type of pyramid, we should find that the 
distribution of the pyramidal mounds was very extensive, There 
was formerly an elevated square or platform mound at Martin’s 
Ferry, near Wheeling, and in connection with it a conical mound, 
the two reminding us of the rotunda and public square of the 
Cherokees. This is the easternmost point where such works have 
been seen. The westernmost limit of mounds of this pyramidal 
type cannot be determined, yet it seems that there are specimens 
of the kind at points on the Missouri as far north as Dakota and 
even farther. The pyramids found inside of the celebrated enclo- 
sure called Aztlan, in Wisconsin (see Fig. 4), have been compared 
to those which are common in Middle Tennessee, and the walls 
with bastions surrounding the enclosure have been compared to 
those at Savannah, Tennessee, and to those at Evansville, Ind., 
and it has even been suggested that this ancient city was built 
by a colony from the south. It is, at least, the northernmost 
point at which pyramids have been recognized, the so-called hay- 
stack mound in Dakota being considered a specimen. The pyr- 
amids at Atzalan are on high ground, near the bastioned wall, and 
overlook the entire enclosure. There is a graded way to one 
of them and an elevated causeway connecting it with the lodge 
circles on the flat below. The effigies are just below the bluff 
or natural terrace pyramids. On the bank of the river are two 
rows of lodge circles, with a level street between them. A low 
platform may be seen near the lodge circles and a pond near 





*The group at Madison nag La., resembles those at St. Louis, the great mound 
e 


at Seltzertown those at Prairie 


fferson, and those near Washington resemble these 
on Cahokia Creek. 
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the platiorm. There are ponds near all the platforms and pyr- 
amids, water seeming to have been an essential to the religious 
assembly places, as in all parts of the country. There are 
effigies within a mile of this enclosure, and it is supposed that 
the long irregular mounds inside of the enclosure were effigies. 

These pyramids in the ancient city of Wisconsin are inter- 
esting because they show that the effigy-builders were also 
pyramid-builders and perhaps sun-worshipers. The assump- 








Fig. 4.—Pyramids and Effigies at Aztlan, Wisconsin. 


tion has been that marks of architectural progression were ob- 
servable in the distribution of the ancient works. Prof. J. T. 
Short says: 

“Men all around the world have been pyramid-builders. The 
religious idea in man has always associated a place of sanctuary 
with the condition of elevation and separateness. The simple 
mound, so common in the northern region of the United States, 
represents the first step in providing a place of worship, the 
construction of an artificial hillock upon the summit of some 
bluff or hill. The next step would be the construction of some 
religious effigy representing animals sacred to the mound- 
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builders. The enclosures with the truncated pyramids, which 
are found in Ohio, would be the third step. The highest artis- 
tic form is found in the truncated pyramid, with its complicated 
system of graded ways and its nice geometrical proportions.” 
Asa theory, this seems very plausible, but as a matter of fact 
pyramids are found among the effigies as well as enclos- 
ures. The superstition which required the erection of earth- 
works as the embodiment of their idea of sacredness is an 
element which is very poorly understood. Sun-worship and 
animal-worship may have existed together in Wisconsin, as 
serpent-worship and sun-worship did in Ohio. Fire-worship 
and serpent-worship seemed to prevail in certain parts of Illinois. 
The only district where sun-worship prevailed without any 
mixture of animal or serpeut worship was in the Southern 
States. Here it seems to have been mingled with idol-worship, 
the progress of thought being as perceptible in the works of 
art and archeological relics as in the earth-works, the pyramid 
and idol having been associated in these southern districts. 


We base no theory on these facts, merely mention the locali- 
ties where works of the pyramidal type have been discovered. To 
some minds they would prove a migration from the north or 
northwest to.the south and southeast, and would show that the 
mound-builders gradually developed from the low stage of ani- 
mal-worship up through serpent worship to the higher grade of 
sun-worship, the different types of earth-works marking the 
different stages through which they passed. To other minds, 
however, they would prove the spread of a secret order, or the 
wanderings of a class of priests or medicine men, who intro- 
duced their occult system into the different tribes, making the 
pyramid the foundation for the houses in which they celebrated 
their mysterious rites. Another explanation is that tribes migrated 
from the south to the north, and that as they migrated they took 
the various religious systems which prevailed among them in 
their former condition, but in other respects they vielded to the 
new surroundings and became wilder and ruder in their mode of 
life, the pyramid being about the only sign of their former state 
that is left. These are, however, merely conjectural theories: 
The home of the pyramid-builders as such was not in north- 
ern territory, for it is understood that the pyramids are mainly 
found in the Gulf States, and that in that region they were de- 
voted to sun-worship, which is the cult to which the pyramids 
are sacred in all parts of the globe. 


As to the use of the pyramids, it has been generally sup- 
posed that the pyramids were all built on the banks of streams or 
on low ground which was liable to be submerged. The object 
of building them was to make them a place of refuge or retreat 
in time of high water. Such may have have been the case with 
these works near Cahokia, on Cahokia Creek, and yet the pyra- 
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PLATE II,-CAHOKIA MOUND. 
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mids upon the west side of the river were upon high ground, on 
thethird terrace, which is never reached by the water. The same 
contrast may be recognized in other places. Many of the pyr- 
amids on the Mississippi River are on low ground, and near the 
banks of the river, or near some bayou which is conected with 
the river. There are, however, certain pyramids remote from 
any stream, and situated on high land and in such positions as 
to preclude the idea that they were built for retreats, The Mes- 
sier mound is a specimen of this kind. It is not one of a group, 














Fig. 5.—Works at Walnut Bayou. 


but stands apart, prominent in its size, marked in its peculiarities 
and attended with a single conical mound. This pyramid re- 
minds us of the truncated platform at Martin’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, though that is in the region where squares and circles 
are the typical shape. The Etowah mound, in Georgia, is on 
low ground which is liable to be flooded, but there are pyramids 
on the left bank of the Ocmulgee River, opposite the City of 
Macon, which are situated upon the summit of a natural hill, and 
occupy a commanding position. This, we think, disposes of the 
idea that the pyramids were built only for refuges for the peo- 
ple in times of high water. They were evidently typical struc- 
tures, which were erected under the power of some religious 
sentiments and were the results not only of the religious system 
but are significant of the tribal organization. The custom among 
these tribes was to place the houses of the chiefs and priests 
upon a higher level than those of the common people. There 
is a great contrast between the works of the northern districts 
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and those found in the southern or Gulf States in this particular. 
In the northern districts the hunters’ life prevailed, and the people 
were on an equality with the chiefs and priests or medicine men. 
In the southern districts the people were agriculturists, but there 
existed among them a superior class—clan elders, chiefs, and 
priests or medicine men, having great power; but the people 
were contented with their exercise of power. This was the case 
among the tribes after the beginning of history. We call them 
all Indian, but a great difference existed between the Indians 
who were mere hunters of the forests in the north and those 
who were the agricultur- 
ists in the south. 


It is said that the public 
square was the place where 
all strangers were received, 
but this was the square 
around which the ruling 
classes had their houses, 
the people placing their 

+. houses outside, so consti- 
*, tuting a center in which 
=5-. the chiefs were supposed to 

* have lived. Some of the 

: tribes seemed to have occu- 
a pied the old villages, but 

% made the pyramids and 
other works useful. In such 
villages the ancient chunky 
yard was always at the cen- 
ter, the conical mound at 
one end, and the pyramidal 
moundat the other, the public square or residences of the chiefs 
being upon the truncated pyramid, the assembly place or religious 
house on the conical mound opposite. The Cherokees used 
these structures. They built lofty council houses, rotundas, on 
the conical mounds, making the walls twenty feet high, and then 
lifting a peaked roof above these, the height of the rotunda at times 
being at least sixty feet. In these buildings they kept up the 
sacred fire, which with its spiral flame and smoke was significant 
to them of the religion of their fathers. We can imagine how 
imposing these sacred houses were, especially when they were 
placed on the summit of these lofty truncated cones. The houses 
of the chiefs and clan elders seem to be equally sacred. They 
were difficult of approach, lofty stair-cases being built up the 
sides of the pyramids to them, and guards being placed on the 
terraces to defend them from sudden attack. We havea picture 
then of the pyramids as they were occupied by the southern 
tribes—a picture which is suggestive of their origin and purpose. 
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Fig. 6.—Works at Prairie Jefferson. 
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This picture is drawn from the descriptions given by the various 
writers, the historians of Fernando De Soto being the first, and 
various travelers, Bartram and the Indian agent Adair giving a 
later view of the works. 

IV. We now take up the particular places in which pyramids are 
found, and shall describe their groupings and various peculiarities. 
The works at Madison Parish and Walnut Bayou, La, are first. 
Fig. 5. The group is situated seven miles from the Mississippi 
River; it consists of seven large and regular pyramids, and a 
graded or elevated roadway half a mile inlength, The roadway 
is parallel with the baybdu, but the mounds are twenty yards from 
it. The principal structure is 225 feet long, 165 broad, and 30 
feet high; has a terrace on the side next the bayou which begins 
at ten feet above the surface, is ten feet wide, and extends the 
entire length of the mound. On the south side is a roadway 20 
feet wide, which begins 60 feet from the base and leads with a 
regular grade to the top; at either end of the mound is an in- 
clined platform 75 feet long, 60 feet wide, the lowest end raised 
only three feet from the surface. A similar mound, smaller in 
size, faces the pyramid, with a graded way and similar platforms. 
At the east side are three pyramids which are connected, the 
central one being 96 feet square, 10 feet high; two others 60 feet 
square, 8 feet high, the three being connected by a wall or ter- 
race 40 feet wide, but only 4 feet high. One of these terraces is 
75 feet long, the other 125 feet long. The graded way is 3 feet 
high, 75 feet wide, 2700 feet in length. There are excavations 
on either side 200 feet long, 50 feet high, 300 feet wide. The 
relative situation of these pyramids to one another would indicate 
that they were the abodes of the chiefs, that the public square 
was between them, and that the houses of the common people 
were situated on the level ground outside of the pyramids. 


ANCIENT wORss AT PRAIRIE JEPEEROOS. 


SHAPE, ‘SIZE OF BASE | SIZE OF TOP. HEIGHT. 





Square Pyramid x135 51x45 48 

Square Pyramid 210x75 

Square Pyramid 

Square Pyramid 120x120 | 

Square Pyramid 16x42 | 
Embankment, E to F. 135 ft.|long, 15 feet; —- 4 — high. 

[Square Pyramid 1 

[Square Pyramid 

Square Pyrvmid...............000000. 

ND TF PI Ravesvce ver ecsonscovess 


oe HOO > 








Roadway is 1050 feet long, 12 broad, 3 high. Pyramids E, F, H, I, have terraces and 
same relation to the central mound. Dirt for embankments was taken from ponds, 


The works at Prairie Jeffereson resemble those at Madison Par- 
ish. See Fig,6, The group consists of six mounds, which vary 
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from 4 to 48 feet in height, from 60 to 210 feet in length, 40 to 
135 feet in width; all of them are regularly disposed with refer- 
ence to the temple and the open campus between them. One 
mound, called the temple, has a level area on its summit, 51x45 
feet in diameter“ It is reached by awindingway. The mounds 
which face this temple on the west have great uniformity of 
figure, being steepest in the rear, but having terraces in front 
which incline toward the plain or open space. There is an arti- 
ficial pond near these pyramids, having outlets controlled as the 
mound- builders desired, the earth probably having been taken 


Fig. 7.—Works in Bolivar County, Mississippi. 


from it for the purpose of building the mounds. One of these 
pyramids has been used as the site of a dwelling, reminding us 
of the structures situated near Cahokia. 

The group in Bolivar County, Mississippi, comes next. Fig. 7. 
It consists of two truncated mounds, occupied by two small 
conical mounds, the whole surrounded by a circular wall 2300 
feet in circumference and 4 feet high. The size of the pyramid 
is 175 feet square and 20 feet high. Another is 135 feet square 
and 15 feet high. The conical mounds are only thirty feet in 
diameter and 5 feet high. The pyramids are orientated. They 
do not vary from the points of the compass more than two de- 

rees. 
" At the junction of the Ouachita, Acatahoola and Tensas Rivers 
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is a group in an enclosure containing about 200 acres of land, 
the embankment around it being about 10 feet high. Four of 
the mounds are of equal dimensions—100x300 feet at the base 
and 20 feet high. The fifth, which is 80 feet high, seems to have 
been designed for a tower. The base covers an acre of ground. 
It rises by two stages or terraces, and the summit is crowned by 
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Fig. 8.— Works at Selizertown, Mississippi.* 


a flattened cone. The summit is reached bya spiral pathway, 
winding with an easy ascent around the mound, which is broad 
enough to permit two horsemen to ride abreast. 

The great mound at Seltzertown is next. See Fig, 8. It is 
near Washington, Mississippi, and consists of a truncated pyra- 
mid 600x400 feet at the base. It covers nearly six acres of 
ground; its sides correspond to the cardinal points; it is 40 feet 
high, is svrrounded by aditch which averages 10 feet in depth; it 


*Mound’A, 180x135 feet at base, 51x45 at summit, 48 high; B, 200 feet at summit, 75 
wide, 5 high; C, 132x132 feet, 4 high; D, 120x120 feet, 4 high; E, 60x42 feet, 10 hlgh; F, 
60x42 feet, 12 high; G, 60x51 feet, 12 high; H, 60x54 feet, 7 high; I, 36x45, 10 high. 


, 
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is ascended by graded avenues; the area on the top embraces 
about 4 acres; there are two conical mounds on the summit, one 
at each end of the pyramid; the one at the west end is not far 
from 40 feet in height, is truncated, has an area of 30 feet in 
diameter. Eight other mounds are placed at various points, but 
they are comparatively small, being from 8 to 10 feet in height. 
This Seltzertown mound is more like the Cahokia mound than 
any other in the Mississippi Valley. It is not quite as large and 
is not surrounded by many earth-works, yet the two correspond 
in many particulars; These various pyramids which are scat- 
tered along the banks of the Mississippi River indicate a very 
numerous population. We have no doubt that they mark the 
sites of former villages. They are very similar in their shapes 
and surroundings, were undoubtedly built by people of similar 
tastes and modes of life. M. Fontaine says: “It is probable 
that the entire course of the river, from Cairo to a point fifty 
miles below New Orleans, is thickly studded with mounds. The 
whole region bordering the tributaries was densely populated by 
the same people.” Mr. G. C. Forshey describes works, some of 
them of immense proportion, on the Mississippi River, and one 
at Trinity, in the Parish of Catahoula, Louisiana; the same 
writer observed a mound at Natchez 25 feet high. Prof. Short 
says: “These observations convince us that the State of Louis- 
iana and the valleys of the Arkansas and Red Rivers are not 
only the most thickly populated wing of the mound-builders’ 
domain, but also furnished remains which present affinities with 
the great works of Mexico so striking that no doubt can longer 
exist that the same people were the architect of both.” 

V. This subject of differences in population is an interesting 
one. We may take the different rivers which flow southward 
from the Appalachian range, and find that there are groups ot 
pyramidal mounds scattered along the valley of each, charac- 
terizing river systems. There seems to be a difference ‘between 
the works of the entire district, those on the Mississippi River 
and its immediate tributaries being very different from those on 
the Chatahoochee, Ochmulgee and Savannah Rivers. 

We judge that there were two or three classes of pyramid- 
builders at the south. One class had their habitat on the Mis- 
sissippi River. They erected their pyramids around an open 
area, connecting them with walls, the graded ways always 
being on the side of the area, the pyramids abrupt on the other 
side. The design of this arrangement was apparently to make 
the pyramids themselves a sort of defense. The pyramid-build- 
ers in Georgia and Alabama depended more upon surrounding 
the pyramids with walls and ditches and less upon the pyramids 
themselves for their securitv. They rarely placed the pyramids 
in lines, and there seems to have been no provision for an open 
area between the pyramids. The central pyramid was the 
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chief object .The various mounds and pyramids surrounding 
it were scattered promiscuously, without any special order, al- 
though we may recognize the associating of the pyramid, which 
the public square, with the rotunda as frequently here as in the 
western district. 


We turn now to examine some of the groups found on the 
last named rivers. These have been made familiar to us by the 
works of Col. C.C. Jones and by the various reports which have 
been published by the Smithsonian Institute and the Ethnological 
Bureau. The most noted of these groups is the cne at Carters- 
ville, on the head waters of the Coosa River, some sixty miles 
south of Chatanooga, and about forty miles north of Atlanta, 
These mounds are sit- 
uated in the midst of 
a beautiful and fertile 
valley. They occupy 
a central position and 
an area of some fifty 
acres, bounded on the 
east by the Etowah 
River and west by a 
large artificial canal. 
The moat varies in 
depth from 5 to 25 
feet, and in width 20 
to 85 feet. There are 
two reservoirs and 
an artificial pond near 
this moat. The enclos- 
ure is protected by the | / 
river and moat, but /, 
it has no earth walls. 
See Fig. 9. Within the 
enclosure are seven 
mounds, three of 
them of large size, one surpassing the others in proportions and 
in interest. This central tumulus consists wholly of the earth 
taken from the moat. Its form is pentagonal; its dimensions: 
length of the sides, 150, 160, 100, 90, 100 feet; diameter, 225 
feet; height, 65 feet; summit nearly level. The approach tothe 
top is from the east, but was accomplished through the inclined 
plane which leads from one terrace to another. The terraces are 
65 feet in width and extend from the mound toward the south- 
east. There is a pathway on the eastern angle which Mr, Jones 
thinks was designed for the priesthood alone. East of the cen- 
tral mound, immediately adjoining it, stands a smaller mound, 35 
feet high, nearly circular in form, which has an easy communi- 
cation with the terraces of the larger pyramid. In a westerly 














Fig. 9.—Etowah Mounds. 
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direction, 250 feet, is a third pyramid. It is pentagonal in form, 
with a diameter of 92x68 feet, and is 23 feet high. Within the 
enclosure is a chain of four sepulchral mounds. Outside of the 
enclosure are two other conical mounds, Dr. Thomas thinks 
that this mound was visited by De Soto, and that it was the place 
where the ambassadors of the noted cacique of Cutifachiqui de- 
livered their message to him. Dr. Thomas gives a cut of this 
mound, and says the broad way winding up the side answers to 
the description given by Garcilasso, the historian of the expe- 
dition, better than any other in Georgia. The smallest of the 
three largest mounds of the group was opened by one of the 
assistants of the Bureau and was found to be stratified—three 
horizontal layers, the lowest 
of loose loam, next of hard 
clay, the uppermost of sand 
and surface soil. There were 
stone cists in the loam, and in 
the cists many interesting rel- 
ics, a description of which is 
given at length. The most 
interesting relics are the cop- 
per plates, which represent 
human figures with wings is- 
suing from their shoulders. It 
is unusual to find winged 
figures in the mounds, yet 
enough of them have been 
found to establish the point 
that they were of aboriginal 
and prehistoric origin, and 
can not be taken as an evi- 
dence of the modern date ot 
these stone cists. Another peculiarity of these figures is that 
they have very peculiar head-dresses—head-dresses which show 
the use of the so-called banner stones, as in two of them the 
head-dress is surmounted by one of these double-bladed axes or 
maces. These figures have in their ornamentation and other 
peculiarities Mexican or Aztec semblances, the same barbaric 
splendor being manifested in both. Dr. Thomas argues for the 
modern origin of these relics, and seems to think that the stone 
graves at the bottom of this pyramid must have been built by 
the Shawnees, a northern tribe, which at a late date happened 
to wander through this valley. The probabilities are in the other 
direction. The pyramid-builders were not wild Indians, like the 
Shawnees, but were a sedentary people more like the Musko- 
gees, and yet they may have been older or earlier than the 
Muskogees and of the same stock with the Mayas or Nahuas ot 
the central province. 














Fig. 10.—Pyramids on Shoulder Bone Creek. 
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Col. Jones speaks of the stone idols, measuring fifteen inches 
in height, and numerous terra cotta images of birds and animals 
found inside these enclosures; also of stone plates and large 
shell ornaments. He says these relics were not common among 
the Cherokees, which confirms the impression that they were 
the results of the labor of the modern Indians. The great age 
of the structures is shown by the trees which formerly grew on 
them and by the abandoned condition of the group. Traces 
have been found of hearths or altars upon the central mound, 
giving evidence of the presence of fire and perhaps of sacrifice. 
The broad terraces and the adjoining pyramids would afford 
space for the assembling of the worshipers at the appointed 
hour, when upon the elevated eastern summit the officiating 
priest caught the ear- 
liest rays of the rising 
sun as it lifted its face 
from off the shadows 
of the distant hills |} 
and smiled upon this Ff} 
beautiful valley. The 
terraces lie toward the 
east, and everything 
about the tumulus 
proves that it was 
erected for religious 
purposes and was con- 
secrated to the great 
divinity of the sun. It 
is probable that the 
canals were used as 
fish preserves, as the fishes could be introduced fron: the rivers 
into the reservoirs and there propagated. Everything about the 
locality shows that it was a village of the Mound-builders. 

















Fig. 11.—Pyramid on Ocmulgee Creek. 


Next come the pyramids of Little Shoulder Bone Creek, 
in Hancock County, Georgia, See Fig.10. This wasalso on the 
banks of a stream, and was surrounded by moats and excava- 
tions. The total area is but four or five acres, There is but a 
single pyramid in the enclosure. It is a truncated pentagonal 
mound, measuring 180x184 feet at the base, 80x88 feet at the 
summit, 40 feet high. The approach was from the east, but the 
summit was perfectly level. A truncated cone, measuring 140 
feet at the base and 52x42 at the summit, 16 feet high, is near. 
This may have been the rotunda, though it is 150 yards distant 
from the pyramid, Within the enclosure, stone idols, clay 
images, with human shapes and others imitative of beasts and 
birds, similar to those in the valley of the Etowah, have been 
found. Every indication suggests that the locality was for a 
long period of time densely populated. 
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The pyramid on the Savannah River is next to described. 
This pyramid is situated twelve to fifteen miles below the City 
of Augusta. It is also surrounded by a moat. There are two 
mounds in the enclosure; the largest measures 58 feet in diam- 
eter at the summit, 185 feet at the base; it 37 feet above the 
plain and 47 above the water level. The western flank of the 
mound extends for a distance of 20 yards. Beneath the surface 
is a layer of charboal, bones, shells, ashes and baked earth 12 
inches thick, showing a long-seated encampment. There was, 125 
feet east of this, a smaller mound, having a bsse diameter of 114 
feet, 15 feet above the surface of the ground. Terra cotta vases, 
pots, arrows, spear-heads, mortar pipes, bone and shell beads are 
found in the adiacent field. 

Next comes the mounds on the Ocmulgee, opposite the City 
of Macon. See Fig. 11, These are located on the summit of a 
hill. The earth was takeu 
from a valley and con- 
veyed to the top of the 
hill. There are four 
mounds in the group. 
One of them is a pyramid 
with three spurs or ele- 
vated approaches, and an 
artificial plateau or plat- . 
form 8 feet high, 72 feet 
long and 93 feet wide. 
The summit diameters of 
this are 180 and 200 feet, 
its elevation 45 or 50 feet. 
It is not improbable that 
this was the central 
mound. There is a com- 
panion mound or cone 
100 feet north. It is 10 
feet high, elliptical in 
shape, 128 feet in length. A thircl mound is distant 300 or 400 
yards northwest, and a fourth 400 yards northeast. An inter- 
esting fact is that this mound was excavated while the track of 
the Central railway was being made. Ata depth of three feet 
several skulls were exhumed, and associated with them were 
stone implements, Venetian beads, copper hawk bells. At the 
bottom of the mound a skull was found which was distorted and 
flattened, and differed in every respect from the first skull. Who 
these flat-head mound-builders were is a matter of conjecture. 
The Creeks did not claim that these tumuli were erected by them. 
They declare that they were here when their ancestors possessed 
themselves of the region. 


The Messier mound is next. See Fig. 12. This is a four- 











Fig. 12.—The Messier Mound. 
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sided pyramid, 324 feet long, 188 feet wide, 57 feet high; the 
summit is 156 feet long and 66 feet wide. It is situated upon 
the summit of a hill. It stands apart, prominent in its size, and 
commands an extensive view, There are other smaller mounds 
near by. It is a large mound, and contains about 75,000 cubic 
yards of earth, which would weigh from 90,000 to 100,000 tons. 
There, is a ditch and moat near by, which probably furnished 
the earth. Its area is about two acres; average depth, 25 feet. 
At one point an immense circular well, 60 feet in diameter, and 
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Fig. 13.— Walled Enclosure. 


40 feet deep, can be seen. There formerly existed in the vicinity 
lines of earth-works a mile in length. Mr. Jones says: “The 
Messier mound was erected not for defensive purposes, but as a 
temple. In the religious festivals of primitive people ablutions 
serve an important part, and the convenient presence of water 
was deemed essential.” 
We might speak of other pyramids. One at Bobone, 9 feet 
high and 70 feet in diameter, stands on the inland tide marsh near 
the sea coast. The second is on the Kolee Mokee Creek, in 
Early County. See Fig. 13. The pyramid occupies the cente 
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of a fortified enclosure, around which there are extensive earth- 
works or walls, with a prominent gateway and bastions at the 
gateway. The pyramid is 350 feet by 215 feet at the base, 181 
feet by 82 at the summit, and is 95 feet high. There is a pit at 
the south end of the pyramid, from which the earth was taken. 
A companion mound to this was 24 feet high, 72 feet in diame- 
ter. A ditch leads from the mound to the creek, 20 feet wide 
and 400 yards long. The walls surrounding the enclosure are 
at present about 30 feet wide. They are very low, not over 18 
inches in height, and probably mark the site of an old stockade. 
There is a double line of walls on the south or southwest. On 
Dry Creek, in the same county, is a burial place, where in an 
area of fifty-one acres, eighty-three mounds are situated. They 
vary in height from a few inches to 10 feet, in diameter from 15 
to 30 feet. This pyramid inside a walled enclosure is a rare in- 
stance, for the majority of them are only protected by the moats 
or ditches, There are, however, fortifications in the state, but 
they are generally found upon the mountains. One is situated 
upon Stone mountain. Near the summit it has a gateway pro- 
tected by a large overhanging rock, the fortification being very 
strong in its natural defenses. Another is on the Yond moun- 
tain, which is a cone 4,000 feet high. Itis also walled with 
stone, Mr. M. F. Stevenson says: “All defensible mountains 
in this country were fortified. Neither the Cherokees, Creeks 
nor Seminoles had any tradition of the extinct race. The names 
of localities where mounds are found in this State are somewhat 
significant, A cemetery is found at ‘Druid Grove;’ two are on 
the Black Beard River;’ the big mound is on Bourbon Creek; 
the eighty-three mounds are on the Dry Creek, in the ‘Sacred 
Grove’.” 

This finishes the list of the large pyramid mounds in Northern 
Georgia. Still, Mr, Jones says: “There is not a considerable 
stream within the limits of Georgia in whose valleys tumuli are 
not found.” Mr. Wm McKinley says that in the hill region of 
middle and upper Georgia almost every acre has ancient stone 
weapons—its arrow-heads, javelins, dirks and battle-axes. 


As to the builders of these pyramids, we are unable to speak 
with any certainty. There are those who say that they were 
built by the Creeks, Chickasaws and other tribes of the Musko- 
gee stock. Others say that they were built by the people 
who preceded them, and are much more ancient than any known 
tribe of Indians. A comparison has been drawn between these 
pyramids of the south and the stone pyramids of Mexico and 
Central America. The same type of structure appears in all 
these countries. There is much that is suggestive in this com- 
parison, yet we are to be cautious as to the conclusions which 
we draw from it. The pyramid-builders may have migrated 
from the Gulf States to the southwest and have become the 
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pyramid-builders of the central provinces. This is one theory. 
Another is that the migration was in the other direction, the 
mound-builders of the south were only colonies from the central 
provinces. A third theory is that both belonged to a common 
stock, the starting place was in the region of the pueblos, though 
there are no genuine pyramids in the pueblo district. It is use- 
less to conjecture in reference to the origin of the pyramidal 
mounds until we find more facts to base our conjectures upon. 
All we can do is to describe the works as they are. 





“ASMID SIKHAR,” OR “THE SUMMIT OF BLISS.” 
By J. C. THompson. 


In the district of Hazaribagh, some two hundred miles from 
Calcutta, stands Parasnath, the holy hill of the Jain devotees, 
_and the site of the apotheosis of the sage Parasvanatha and his 
comrades. Formerly it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to get there, but now the train runs as far as Giridhi, one of the 
chief stations of the coal industry of Bengal, which is only six- 
teen miles trom the base of the hill. Last Easter a companion 
and myself paid a visit to this place, so venerated by all the fol- 
lowers of the Jain faith. The Jains, 1 may mention, are Hindus 
who, many centuries ago, relinquished the Brahminical religion 
and adopted one which may be described as a compromise be- 
tween Brahminism and Buddhism; but though they have many 
points of affinity with the Hindus, they are looked upon by 
orthodox believers as impure. At Giridhi, my friend, a north 
countryman, said he could almost believe himself in Lancashire 
again, as he watched the trucks trundling along the blackened 
reads and the smoke issuing from the pit chimneys. There, 
however, the resemblance ceased; the slight, almost naked, and 
nearly jet-black figures of the men at work bearing but little 
resemblance to the brawny forms of our northern colliers. They 
nearly all belong to the aboriginal tribes, the Kols, the Sontals 
and the Bauris, though there are also amongst them a certain 
number of low-caste Hindus and of the poorer classes of Mus- 
sulmans. We found that we could get no horses, the only 
means of conveyance being light carriages, propelled by coolies, 
whose slender make did not give a very good promise of 
strength, but who managed to bring us along at four miles an 
hour under a broiling sun, encouraging each other as they 
pushed with a peculiar and most unmelodious sing-song. 

Eight miles from Giridhi we came to the Barrakur, a fine 
broad stream, three or four hundred yards in width, but which 
at the time of our visit was absolutely dry. It is remarkable 
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for the extreme rapidity of its rise and for the strength of its 
current, which after a heavy rainfall, often renders it impassable 
for days together. There is no bridge, but a boat is provided 
tor travelers during the rains, and there is also a rude contriv- 
ance for swinging the mails across. On the bank 1s a Jain 
temple of fair size and some pretensions to beauty, the style 
being the usual inverted tea-cup shaped cupola distinctive of the 
temples of the sect. Here, too, we came in sight of Prasnath, 
and after the monotonous flatness of Lower Bengal our eyes 
rested with infinite relief on the blue outline of the mountain, 
with its eight rugged peaks, looming dark against the horizon, 
as they rise abruptly from the low, undulating country charac- 
teristic of most coal districts. Nearly 4,500 feet in height, and 
surrounded by hills of greatly inferior altitude, the effect pro- 
duced is very striking. By the Jains it is called emphatically 
“Asmid Sikhar” or “The Summit of Bliss,” and as the eye 
leaves the arid plain and rests on its majestic outline, with tints 
that vary trom hour to hour, each in the pure, clear atmosphere 
seeming more beautiful than the last, one can scarcely wonder 
that it should have attracted to itself the hermit Parasvanatha, 
or that his followers, apart from the memories evoked by his 
name, should regard it with a-peculiar veneration. From the 
Barrakur the road winds through a continuous jungle of sal 
trees, which even at that season of heat and drought retained 
their green foliage, forming a striking contrast to the parched 
brown soil on which they grow. 

At Madbuban, at the foot of the hill, we found another cluster 
of Jain temples, and a number of coolies waiting to carry us 
up the hillin doolies. A “doolie” is merely a stretcher of plaited 
straw to which a pole is attached. The occupant reclines on 
this, with his legs extended in front of him, and holds on to the 
pole with his hands, the ends of the pole resting on the should- 
ers of the bearers. It was about twelve o’clock, and the heat 
was intense, so we were only too glad to make use of them, as 
the garden of the planter whose guests we were, is half-way 
up the hill, and rather over 2,000 feet in height. The jungle 
has never before been cleared, and the thick deposit of vegeta- 
ble mould which forms the soil is admirably adapted for tea 
cultivation. Here, too, the great difficulty of the Assam planter 
—“the labor question”—is absent; many of the Assam coolies 
are, in fact, recruited from this very district. The scanty rain 
fall is, however, a serious drawback, and the yield of tea is 
consequently much less than the average yield in Assam, being 
only about three maunds an acre, whereas many gardens in 
Assam will give eight and even ten maunds. (A maund is 
about eighty pounds.) The tea is a delicate-flavored aromatic 
variety, somewhat resembling that grown in the Kangra valley 
in the northwestern Himalayas. Only about 250 acres have 
been brought under cultivation in this garden, and there are 
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only one or two gardens in the whole district, which is as a rule 
unsuited to tea growth. The garden is worked partly by Ben- 
galis and partly by Sonthalis, who have each separate villages 
on the outskirts of the clearing. 

In the evening our host got up a-Sonthali nautch or dance for 
our amusement. Twelve or fifteen women joined hands and 
danced to the drumming and fifing of two men, who played in 
front of-them, and receded and advanced as the line of women 
with linked arms swayed to and fro in the different movements 
of the dance, singing as they kept time to the music. The 
dances seemed to be almost entirely religious in character, and 
to consist of invocations and thanksgivings to the deities; the 
whole line now and again stooping down as though to gather 
up something, which as they rose they offered with extended 
hands as a propitiatory gift. The steps were slow and meas- 
ured, the bodies swaying and the feet moving in perfect time to 
the cadence of the slow and rather monotonous music. The 
Bengali coolies, hearing what was going on, became jealous 
that no attention was paid to them, and brought up their women 
also to dance, and for some time the two bands danced side b 
side in rivalry. The scene was most weird. Behind the bun- 
galow were the dark peaks of Parasnath, lit up by the rising 
moon, while far away beneath us, through an opening in the 
forest, we caught a glimpse of the plain beneath, shrouded in 
the deep shadows of night. Immediately in front of the bun- 
galow the torches threw a fitful glare over the thick jungle 
around, and brought into strong relief the strange, half-naked 
figures moving to the sound of the wild barbaric music, the 
Bengali men working themselves into a perfect frenzy as they 
thrummed and snouted to the women, whose voices shrilled out 
and died down in response, as the mad excitement of the dance 
waxed and waned. The Bengali dances are not nearly so 
graceful as those of the Sonthaiis, and their music is much 
harsher. The women cover the whole of the body and head 
with the long “saree,” a piece of cloth eighteen feet long, which 
forms their only garment. The Senthalis, on the contrary, after 
wrapping it round the loins, merely throw the end over the left 
shoulder, allowing it to hang gracefully down the back, leaving 
the head and part of the shoulders bare, the effect being infin- 
itely more pleasing. After the nautch the instruments were 
brought to us to examine. The Sonthali drum isa long, round 
hollow instrument made of porcelain, and a good deal wider at 
one end than the other; the ends are covered with tightly 
stretched leather and the sides are protected with netting. The 
sound is produced by the fingers, and is deeper and more melo- 
dious than that of the ordinary Bengali tom-tom, or of the semi- 
circular Mohammedan drum. The flute is, however, par 
excellence the Sonthali instrument. It is made of bamboo, and 
is about two feet in length and an inch in diameter. With this 
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they call to each other in the jungle, the note produced being 
peculiarly full and mellow. 

They are a fine, manly race, but certainly not good- looking, 
and Colonel Dalton’s description of them is much to the point. 
He says: ‘* The Sonthalis are noticeable for a vagueness in the 
chisselling of the features; a general tendency to roundness of 
outline where sharpness is more conducive to beauty; a blub- 
bery style of face, and both in male and female a greater ten- 
dency to corpulency than we meet in their cognates. Their 
faces are almost round, cheek-bones moderately prominent, eyes 
full and straight, not obliquely set in the head; nose, if at all 
prominent, of somewhat a retrousseé style, but generally broad 
and depressed; mouth large, and lips very full and projecting; 
hair coarse, straight and black. Mr. Mann remarks of them, 
and I concur in his remark, that their cast of countenance 
almost approaches the negro type. The females, he says, have 
small hands and feet, and are ox-eyed, and these are character- 
istics which the tribes linguistically allied to them do not pos- 
sess.” The women are much stronger and bigger than the 
Bengali, and struck us as being altogether of a better stamp. 
Their voices are deep and rather musical, not harsh and shrill 
like those of the Bengalis. 

Dalton thinks the Sonthalis are probably of Turanian origin 
and have lost their distinctive Mongolian features by inter- 
marriage with the black aboriginal races of Central India. If 
so, they must-have come down from the Himalayas long before 
the Aryan invasion. They have never mixed with the Hindus, 
and have preserved their religion and customs almost intact. 
Their hatred of the Hindus is indeed so great that during the 
famine of 1866 they preferred to die rather than to eat the 
cooked rice which was given out, because it had been prepared 
by Brahmins. Like the Greeks, they are polytheists, and they 
believe that all main objects of nature—the forest, the hill and 
the stream—are the abode of spirits. Their chief object of 
adoration is the spirit of the great mountain, not Parasnath in 
particular, which is not to them especially sacred, but of every 
great mountain. Most of the aboriginal races worship the 
Naga, or great snake, but the Sontal whom we questioned 
denied that they did so. Their keen sense of humor, their 
frankness and independence of character, their strong feeling 
of honor and regard for the truth, render the Sonthalis infinitely 
more attractive than most of the races of Bengal. Their treat- 
ment, too, of their women is more in harmony with western 
ideas than that of most orientalraces. They seldom have more 
than one wife, and infant marriages are unknown. ‘Their mar- 
riages are marriages of affection, and their women, who enjoy 
a considerable amount of freedom, are treated with considera- 
tion and respect. Our host told us of a characteristic incident 
which occurred on his garden some few years ago. A new 
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manager had just come out, a raw Scotchman, to whom he had 
given over the charge of the garden, warning him to be careful 
in his treatment of the Sonthalis. Finding, however, that the 
women were very dilatory over their work, he one day struck 
several ot them with the palm of his hand, upbraiding them 
for their laziness. The Bengalis thought nothing more of the 
matter, but the Sonthalis went off and told their husbands. Soon 
after that the babu, or native clerk, was passing through the 
garden, and noticed the Sonthalis taking the long handles out 
of their hoes, and, on enquiring the reason, was told that the 
sahib had struck their women and that they were going up to 
thrash him for it. Off rushed the babu and just managed to 
get the manager away into the jungle betore the bungalow was 
surrounded by some fifty angry Sonthalis, who would most 
certainly have carried out their threat. The manager had to 
make his way down the hill as fast as he could, and remain 
there until the babu had succeeded in pacifying the men. 

The chief blot on the Sonthali character is their tendency to 
drink, a failing rendered much worse of late by the legislation 
regulating the liquor traffic. Formerly their chief drink was 
rice beer, which they made themselves and only used to excess 
on festivals and poojahs. It is a mild, harmless drink, of which 
a great deal must be taken to induce intoxication. Government, 
however, have forbidden its manufacture by private individuals 
and have forced every one to go for liquor to the licensed deal- 
ers, who sell a fiery drink made from the flowers of the Mohwa 
tree (the Bassia latifolia). This pernicious stuff is retailed at 
from two to four pice a bottle, and one bottle is sufficient to make 
aman drunk. A pice is about a farthing and a half. There 
are now liquor stores close to every garden, where the greater 
part of the week’s earnings is often intercepted almost directly 
after being received. If greater difficulties could be placed in 
the way of obtaining this drink it would be a great boon both 
to the employers of labor and to the men themselves. 

The Sonthals are alsc grossly superstitious, and believe im- 
plicitly in witches A very slight thing will arouse suspicion, 
and if once a woman is suspected, her doom is sealed. It is 
meritorious in any one to kill her, and the whole community 
will screen the murderer, who is regarded as having conferred 
a public benefit. Under English rule so many persons have 
been executed in cases where the crime has been brought home 
that now they are rather afraid to put a suspected witch out of 
the way, but she becomes an outcast, a pariah, with whom none 
will associate and whom none -will assist. She has either to 
starve or to obtain work among the Hindus, remaining an alien 
to her own people for the rest of her life. 

Parasnath used to be noted for the number and variety of 
wild animals to be found there, but of late years they have been 
very much thinned. A story is told of an encounter there with 
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atiger. The late Sir Cecil Beadon, when lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, was walking with a friend along the crest of the hill, 
when scarcely a hundred yards from them a sambur or Indian 
elk burst out of the jungle, closely pursued by a tiger, which, 
absorbed in the chase, did not notice their presence. They 
watched it pull the sambur down, and then rushed up hallooing, 
and the beast very reluctantly left his hard-won dinner for them 
to enjoy. Once a year the Sonthals, who are very skillful with 
their bows and arrows, have a monster beat. They burn the 
underwood in the jungle, and beat right across the hill, driving 
everything before them. Unfortunately this beat had taken place 
a few days before our arrival, and though our host arranged one 
for us, nothing was driven past except three or four sambur, 
and only one of us succeeded in getting a shot, and that he 
missed. ‘As the beaters came up we heard them laughing at 
our discomfiture, and asking who the duffer was who missed. 
Their sense of humor is very keen, and they gratify it in the 
most unexpected ways. Our host told us that some years ago 
he was out shooting with a friend in this district. They had 
very bad sport, and his companion abused the beaters for scat- 
tering. The Sonthalis said nothing, but guided them into the 
thick of the jungle and then quietly disappeared, leaving them 
to find their own way out, which they did not succeed in doing 
until the following morning, having had to pass the night there. 

After the beat was over, we visited each of the eight peaks 
in succession. At different points on the crest of the hill are 
twenty gumtis or shrines, each containing a footmark. These 
are worshiped as the imprints left by the Tirthankaras, the pil- 
grim. comrades of Parasvanatha, at the moment when they 
finally quitted the earth and attained the condition of Nirvana, 
or total extinction. Near the summit is a Jain temple, contain- 
ing rather a fine image in black stone of Parasvanatha, sitting 
cross-legged in the usual attitude of Buddhistic contemplation, 
with the hooded cobra extended over his head, which forms the 
distinguishing mark of the images of this saint. Some say that 
one day a heavy shower of rain fell while the saint was busied 
with his devotions, which would have disturbed him, and that 
_ the king serpent Dharna came to protect him. Others assert 
that the serpent was sent by the supreme god Mahadeo to keep 
off the contact of all evil things from the saint during the period 
of his Tapasya or abstract contemplation. The temple itself 
is of the ordinary cupola shape, and far from well kept, the 
garden especially being in a very slovenly condition. A few 
gaindas or marigolds, which are never absent from Hindu tem- 
ples, were growing around the walls, but we looked in vain for 
the holy tulsi or basil, which is so greatly revered by ortho- 
dox Brahmins. We were not allowed to go into the temple, 
but to stand outside and look in, and on the path leading to it is 
a notice that “No Europeans, Mohammedans or low-caste 
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Hindus” are to enter the temple, which greatly excites the 
wrath of many who go up the hill, and shows plainly enough 
what the native feeling toward us is. We are looked upon as 
Mlechas, or unclean folk, whose very touch is pollution, to be 
atone@ for by ablutions and penetential rites. The greater part 
of the mountain belongs to the rajah of Palgunj, and when it 
was known that he Lad determined to lease part of it as a gar- 
den, the horror expressed by the priests was great. They tried 
at first to interfere with the work, but were informed that they 
were trespassers, and that if they made their re-appearance the 
Sonthalis would eject them more forcibly than politely. We 
found that they had no objection to the touch of English money, 
or at any rate were quite willing to risk contamination. The 
writer was told by a friend who ascended the mountain nearly 
thirty years ago, that there was then no road to the top, and 
that they had to cut their way through the jungle as they went. 
When they arrived at the summit there was nowhere to sleep 
except in the temple, which, it not being pilgrimage time, they 
found empty and unguarded in any way. It was very coldand 
the tigers and panthers numerous, so they took possession and 
lived in the temple several days. ‘Their servants, however, all 
bolted, for fear of the bhoots or evil spirits. The next batch 
of pilgrims must have been much scandalized at the traces of 
their stay within the holy precincts themselves. 

The Jain religion is so interesting a study that a short descrip- 
tion of it may not be out of place here. The following summary 
is derived chiefly from Dr. Hunter’s interesting statistical account 
of Bengal. Jainism is described by him as a compromise be- 
tween Buddhism and Brahminism, the word Jainaitself meaning 
“a vanquisher of human infirmities.” The resemblances be- 
tween it and Buddhism are many. Both lay down that it is 
sin to destroy animal life, which by the Jains is described to be 
“without beginning and without end.” ‘Through sin it passes 
through animals or goes to hell; through vice and virtue com- 
bined it passes into men, and through virtue alone it ascends to 
heaven; through annihilation of both vice and virtue it attains 
emancipation.” The chief impediment to emancipation is pa 
or sin, which is defined as the cause of unhappiness to mankind, 
and under which are included all human passions and infirmities. 
These hindrances to liberation are counterbalanced by Samvara, 
which is the power of rightly directing and controlling the 
senses, in contradistinction to Asrava, their wrong direction, and 
by Nirjara, or the practice which destroys or wears away 
earthly impurities. This latter is divided into external nirjara, 
compristng fasting, silence and bodily suffering; and internal 
nirjara, which consists of repentance, piety, protection of the 
virtuous, meditative abstraction, and disregard both of virtue 
and of vice as mere modes of action. Moksha, or final libera- 
tion from the chain of works, is described in the following 
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beautiful words: “As a bird let loose from a cage plunging into 
water to wash off the dirt with which it was stained, and dry- 
ing its pinions in the sunshine, soars aloft, so does the soul 
released from long confinement soar aloft, never to return.” 
Compare this with the Buddhist declaration of faith—a. faith 
whose pole-star is negation, but whose converts nevertheless 
are more numerous than those of any other religion in the 
world, “Our Bhagavat has attained Nirvana, where there is no 
repetition of birth. We can not say that he is here or that he 
is there. When a fire is extinguished, can it be said that it is 
here or that it is there. Even so our Buddha has attained ex- 
tinction. He is like the sun that has set behind the Astagiri 
mountain; it can not be said that he is here or that he is there; 
but we can point him out by the discourses which he delivered. 
In them he lives, or as George Eliot has paraphrased it, 

“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live again 

In minds made better by their presence.” 

The great distinction between the Brahmin and the Buddhist 
ascetics is that the former seek by continual self-mortification to 
be treed from the transmigration imposed on the spirit by ab- 
sorption into the essence of Brahma, there to dwell forever; 
whilst the latter seeks, not the bliss of absorption into the source 
of all spirit life, but a release from the toils and labors of a 
weary round of change by the utter extinction of the spirit. 
This does not seem to the western mind a very strong induce- 
ment, yet it has been the goal to reach which many millions have 
yearned and striven. The five Jain Mahavratas, or chief moral 
precepts, are almost identical with the Buddhist panchasila, viz: 
tenderness for animal life, truth, chastity, honesty and restraint 
of worldly desires. ‘The Buddhist practice of auricular confes- 
sion is also strictly enjoined. In this the Jain and Buddhist re- 
ligions bear a striking resemblance to the Roman Catholic, a 
resemblance which has been pointed out and commented upon 
by the Abbe Huc in his “Travels in Thibet.” 

Besides these main tenets the Jains formulate a number of 
minor and somewhat grotesque instructions ; such as not to go 
into the open air while it is raining or after dark for fear of 
swallowing a fty. ‘To strain water thrice before drinking it, and 
not to walk against the wind lest it should blow insects into the 
mouth. Some ardent devotees even go so far as to carry a 
brush to sweep insects away before sitting down, and a Mo- 
homati or mouth cloth that insects may not be swallowed when 
they are engaged in prayer. The Jains also deny the divine 
origin and infallible authority of the Vedas, no doubt, as Prof. 
Wilson has pointed out, on account of their enjoining sacrifices. 
But though the resemblance to Buddhism is so strong it is a 
curious fact that the priests in the Jain temples are Brahmins, 
who conduct the ceremonial rites, and who are quite distinct 
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from the Yatis or devotees, who are entitled to dispense with 
acts of worship. The Tirthankaras or sages, of whom Paras- 
vanatha was the last and greatest, performed no rites them- 
selves, and gave no directions for their performance by others. 
The Jains also recognise the Brahminical division into castes, 
which the Buddhists entirely reject. A converted Jain, more- 
over, is received by the Brahmins, and acknowledged either as 
a Kshatrya or as a Vaisya, two of the Brahminical castes. The 
Jains, however, like the Buddhists, perform no shradh or an- 
nual funeral ceremony in memory of a deceased father, which 
plays so important a part in the life of every orthodox Hindu, 
whose fear is that he will die childless and leave no one behind 
him competent to perform the necessary rites of which the very 
name of a son in Sanscrit is significative. It is “putra,” i. e., 
one who delivers the soul of his father from the hell which is 
called “put.” Neither Jains nor Buddhists believe in vicarious 
atonement, each man must work out his own salvation, and 
herein lies the main-spring of their strength, and the secret of 
the attraction which they have so wonderfully exercised. 
Among themselves the Jains are divided into two great sects : 
The Digumbari or sky-clad, who wear colored garments, and 
the Svetambaria or white-robed, who dress only in white. The 
former are believed to have worn no clothing at all, but this has 
long since ceased to be the case. It is said, however, that they 
still feed unclothed, and their images are entirely nude. The 
Hindu name indeed for the Jains is “worshipers of the naked 
"axl This custom, however, does not hold good with the 

vetambari Jains, who eat clothed, and whose images are be- 
decked with gold and jewels like those of the Hindus. The 
most prominent point of difference between the two sects lies 
in the position respectively assigned to women, the Digumbari 
Jains asserting that they can never attain to Nirvana or total 
emancipation, while the Svetambari more gallantly declare that 
they can. The former, moreover, make use of the *“‘chandan” 
or sandal-wood, with which all Hindus mark their foreheads 
and breasts after bathing and before eating, and with which 
they mark their images and shrines. The latter do not use it, 
and when they find it on the images they rub it off. 

The relations between the two sects are, however, most ami- 
cable. About -ten thousand pilgrims are said to visit the hill 
annually, many of whom are very wealthy, the Jains being noted 
for their commercial acuteness. It is without doubt that the 
Jain religion is of very ancient origin, but the precise date of its 
promulgation can not be ascertained. Some writers assert that 
Gautama Buddha was himself a pupil of Parasvanatha. Others 
argue from internal evidence and with greater show of reason 
that it is posterior in date to Buddhism. In Dr. Hunter’s inter- 
esting work on Orissa it is suggested that as Hinduism seemed 
on the point of destruction before the great wave of Buddhism 
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which swept over India, it made a last great effort by a com- 
promise with the followers of Vishnu, the preseryer, to supplant 
the horrors of the worship of Sceva, the all-destroyer, by a re- 
ligion of beauty and love. According to this hypothesis, in 
the old settled and strongly Aryan provinces, this composite 
creed assumed the highly spiritual form of Jainism, while in 
other districts it became either Vishnuism, that is to say sun 
worship pure and simple, or worship of some incarnation of 
the bright and genial god. It is to this compromise that he at- 
tributes the once great but now ruined temple of the sun at 
Kanarak in Orissa, the memorial of a faith now so utterly 
extinct that a cultivated Bengali, to whom the writer referred 
tor information, confessed never even to have heard of its ex- 
istence. Whichever hypothesis be the right one, it is certain 
that Jainism dates from a very remote epoch, and the thought 
added in no small degree to the feeling of solemnity which 
every great mountain inspires. That the half-naked priest with 
whom we were talking was the representative of a 1eligion 
which was in full vigor when England was still enshrined in 
barbarism, and that the ceremonial rights of which he was the 
exponent, and which now mean so little, have been performed 
on that very spot, in precisely the same way, by generation after 
generation; each succeeding age guarding with jealous care 
every trifting observation inculcated by the founder and his dis- 
ciples, until at last it has come to be hedged round with a super- 
stitious reverence obscuring its original significance.. It was a 
sad thought that this religion in its inception so full of noble 
ideas and of revolt against the debasing creeds of the day, 
should have gradually sunk to the level of a mere degraded 
superstition, whose votaries know not the meaning of half the 
rites they practice nor of the tenets they profess. Of a truth 
there is no intellectual and religious death like the “deep slum- 
ber of conviction” that will admit of no argument, and unable 
to change with the exigencies of succeeding times, is hound 
firmly down by fetters forged for it in the dim vistas of the past. 
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A GIANT STORY.—A-COOKWES. 
By S. T. Ranp. 


Some little boys were out hunting; A-cookweés, a giant, was 
prowling around watching for his prey, hunting for people. In 
order to attract the boys, he imitated the noise of the cock part- 
ridge, the drummer. This he did by slapping his palms upon 
his breast. The little boys, hearing the noise, were deceived by 
it and fell into the trap. The huge giant—they are amazingly 
strong, covered with hair, and are cannibals, regular gorillas— 
seized the*boys and intended to dash their heads against a stone, 
but mistook an ant-hill for a stone, and so merely stunned and 
did not kill them, except one; one was killed. The giant then 
placed them all in a huge doochkajoo, a large birchen vessel, and 
strapped them on his back and started for home. The boys 
soon recovered from their stunning and began to speculate upon 
their chances for escape. It certainly must have seemed rather 
a hopeless undertaking, but we never know what we can do till 
we try, One of the boys had a knife with him, and it was 
agreed that he should cut a hole through the doochkajoo and that 
one after another they would jump out and scud for home. In 
order not to awaken suspicion, they waited until they heard the 
limbs rattling on the bark as the giant passed under the trees 
before the process of cutting commenced. As soon as the hole 
was large enough one slipped out, and another and another, un- 
til all were gone but the dead one, the giant being so strong he 
never perceived the difference in the weight of the load. When 
he arrived at home, he left his load outside and went into his 
wigwam. There he had a comrade waiting for him, to whom 
he communicated his good success. But on opening the cage, 
the birds had flown, all but one—Tokoo-so-goobahsijik. Then 
they proceeded to roast the prey,* and sat down by the fire to 
watch and wait till it was done. 

The children soon reached their home and spread the alarm. 
A number of the men armed in hot haste and pursued the giant. 
Before the meal was cooked they reached the place. ‘“ Whiz!” 
came an arrow, and struck the one who had carried off the 
children in the side. He madea slight movement and complained 
of a stitch in the side. Soon another arrow followed and another, 
but so silent and so swift that neither perceived what they were ; 
but the fellow fell slowly over as though falling asleep. His 
companion rallied him on being so sleepy and going to sleep 





*By impaling him on a stick and placing hin before a hot fire. 
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before his tender morsel had been toasted. But soon he also 
began to be troubled. Sharp pains began to dart through him, 
and sharp darts to pierce him, and he also fell dead. 

The above story was related to me by Peter Toney as an illus- 
tration of the stupidity as well as the physical strength of the 
giants. It will be observed that in this they resemble their 
brethren of European fiction. Those that “our” renowned “Jack” 
slew were some of them remarkably stupid, the ‘* Welsh giant,” 
for instance. 





EARTH-WORKS AND STOCKADES. 


By W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 


Two interesting questions belong to defensive earth-works and 
stockades, relating to their comparative age and character. In 
treating of these I need say little of the larger and complex 
forms of the former, these requiring too much space and time. 
The simple ones of New York and the east may suffice to show 
their leading features and to connect historic and prehistoric 
periods. 

In both earth-works and stockades of that region there is no 
typical outline of the wall, and the gates may be many or few. 
If the surface is quite level, the circle is the usual form; on 
broad and long hills, such as abound in some places; it is often 
oval or elliptical; but quite as often follows the general outline 
of the hill-top through most of its course. Sometimes a straight 
or slightly curved line across a ridge gives an angular outline to 
either earth-work or stockade. Thus there is little or no differ- 
ence between these except in the ditch, bank and post-holes. 
Even tor stockades, however, a slight trench may first be dug, in 
which are made the deeper post-holes. A very fine example of 
this is yet in existence near here; but this depression, which is 
also slightly edged by the earth thrown out, has sometimes led 
to the erroneous statement that stockades had ditches. In both 
kinds of defence, the earth was left undisturbed at the gateways, 
some movable barrier being provided. The relics found within 
differ little in characteristic forms, except that those a little before 
or after A. D. 1600 have more bone and horn articles, and those 
still later have those which are modern. As far as I know, all 
agree in this, that no soapstone vessels, flint drills or scrapers, 
and some other articles, are ever found in them, while brown 
earthen-ware always occurs. In both cases, also, the defences 
may have been made after long occupation of the spot, circum- 
stances not requiring this at once. This appears historically, 
important towns often lying unenclosed until war broke out, when 
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they. were quickly fortified. I took a piece of earthen-ware out 
of a post-hole, with part of a picket, where it had been for three 
hundred years. In a circular earth-work I also found burnt 
earth and pottery in the bank. . In some cases this later work 
caused an irregular outline, formed in including the houses, but 
in several instances I have observed the traces of lodges outside 
as well as inside the walls. Earth-works are usually older than 
stockades, but occasionally there is an overlapping, apparently 
even in historic times. 

The enclosures made by banks of earth, usually with outside 
ditches, seem plainly intended for defense, while yet insufficient 
for this by themselves. Without direct proof, therefore, it has 
been assumed that they were protected by pickets above. This 
belief has been strengthened by Indian tradition, as preserved in 
David Cusick’s quaint words.* He says: “ At first they set fire 
against several trees, as requires to make a fort, and the stone 
axes are used tc rub off the coals, as to burn quicker; when the 
tree burns down they put fires to it about three paces apart and 
burn it down in half a day; the logs are collected to a place 
where they set up around according to the bigness of the fort, 
and the earth is heaped on both sides. A fort generally has 
two gates; one for passage and the other to obtain water.” I 
may add that an early Dutch writer said that a squaw could burn 
down dead and girdled trees in their fields faster than a good 
chopper could cut them down. 

How reliable this account of David Cusick’s may be, or how 
real a tradition, we can not nowsay. If actually preserved and 
handed down, it would point to a recent use of earth-works. In 
connection with it I may quote from an old journal in a recent 
book.f It is taken from an account of -Mourt’s journey with a 
party from Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1621. “Not far from 
hence, in a bottom, we came to a fort built by the deceased king, 
the manner thus: There were poles, some thirty or forty feet 
long, stuck in the ground as thick as they could be set, one by 
another, and with these they enclosed a ring some thirty or forty 
feet over. A trench, breast high, was digged oneach side; one 
way there was to get to it with a bridge. In the midst of this 
palisade stood the frame of a house wherein, being dead, he lay 
buried. About a mile from hence we came to such another, but 
seated on the top of a hill.” It was said by Mr. Roads that 
traces of these might still be seen in Marblehead. While the 
dimensions of these “forts,” intended to protect only a single 
house, are very small, they sufficiently show how the larger ones 
might be made. 

Thus far, however, evidence of this nature is very scanty. Prof. 





*Sketches of Ancient History of the Six Nations, 1848, p. 22. 


+The History and Traditions of Marblehead, by Samuél poets, Jr., 1881, pp. 2and 
3; Massachusetts Historical Collection, Second Series, Vol. 1X, N 0. 58. 
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E. N. Horsford reported an apparent case of the kind, near 
Elmira, N. Y., but his plan suggests European work. It may 
seem that some traces should be found in banks with upright 
pickets, as well as in simple stockades, but good authorities have 
thought otherwise. Their reasons hardly seem to me conclu- 
sive, if banks were raised around the posts, unless these were 
very small. Had the pickets been torn down, the walls would 
have shown this by the gaps. Had they decayed, holes might 
have appeared as in the simple stockade, but whatever may be 
thought of this, the earth-work with upright pickets is still an 
improved theory. 

I think a more probable mode would have been a series of 
pickets laid against the wall within, and projecting over its top. 
By laying logs against their base, and by interweaving saplings 
in the well-known way, these could have been made a strong 
defense, yet would have left no traces in their decay, the slight 
holes at their base being filled by the crumbling banks. It should 
be remembered that the upright post was but a support for the 
sloping cross timbers which formed the true defence in Iroquois 
warfare, as will appear farther on. In this connection it may be 
well to quote from Van der Donck’s New Netherlands* (1636), a 
few lines on Indian stockades. “First they lay along on the 
ground large logs of wood, and frequently smaller logs upon 
the lower logs, which serve for a foundation of the work. Then 
they place strong oaken palisades in the ground on both sides 
of the foundation, the upper ends of which cross each other and 
are joined together. In the upper crossing of the palisades they 
then place the bodies of trees, which makes the work strong and 
firm.” Substitute a bank of earth for the pile of logs, and we 
may have a true idea of the defensive earth-work. Much later 
than this, the Senecas used a log foundation to support their 
pickets. 

Still, with an outside ditch, cross timbers may not have been 
needed in an earth-work, a single line being easily made secure 
within. Yet it may be doubted whether the ditch was intended 
for defence. It was simply a better plan, an economy of space 
within, to throw up the earth on the outside. At the gateways, 
always the point of attack, the earth was not removed, and they 
must have been guarded by a wooden barrier, while stockades 
had no ditch at all. 

Of an earth-work in Oakfield, Genesee County, New York, 
Mr. Squier said:} “ At the sides of the principal gateway leading 
into the enclosure from the east, according to the statement of 
an intelligent aged gentleman, who was among the earliest set- 
tlers in this region, traces of oaken palisades were found, upon 





*Collections oi New York Historical Society, New Series, 1841, Vol. I, p. 197. 
tAntiquities ot New York, 1851, p. 65. 
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excavation, some thirty years ago. They were, of course, al- 
most entirely decayed.” 

In some cases of earth-works on hills, where there are breaks 
in the walls which do not seem gateways, it is probable that 
wooden barriers sufficiently strong were used at these intervals. 
An instance of this kind occurs at Fort Hill, Auburn, N. Y. 


But few instances are certainly known of defensive earth- 

works of any size built since A. D. 1600. One described in the 
town of Minden, N. Y., near Fort Plain, by Mr. Squier, would at 
first seem debatable. He said that European articles were found 
within, but those who have collected relics there for years have 
fonnd none. It was a simple bank and ditch across a ridge, 
which was bounded on two sides by streams with precipitious 
banks. Judged by the presence of purely European relics, this 
would be the only prehistoric village in the Mohawk country. 
But while this is true of the large number of articles I have 
seen from thence, some of the native relics suggest a knowledge 
of Europeans. A helmetted head, a bust of a child in a deep 
niche on a pipe, like the shrine of a saint, are among these. I 
took from this spot a peculiar flint implement precisely like one 
I found on a recent village site the next day. To my mind, 
however, one of the most important links was one of the large 
grooved stones, which are also found on Onondaga sites, dating 
from 1620 to 1650. 


At the town occupied by the Onondagas in 1654 and subse- 
quently, Mr. J, V. H. Clark’s testimony is very definite.* He 
says: “ Many of our early settlers, now living, distinctly recol- 
lect the appearance of the enclosure entitled the ‘fort,’ upon and 
about which trees had grown to a considerable size. Its earthen 
walls were then some four or five feet high, having evidently 
been considerably lessened by the ravages of time. It was cir- 
cular, and from 300 to 350 feet in diameter. There was but one 
gateway, and that quite narrow.” The hill is so broad that this 
would be the character of an earth-work there, but I remember 
no allusion to it by writers inthe seventeenth century. It occu- 
pied but a small part of this large town. If it is to be accepted 
—and the testimony is minute and clear—it is one of the latest 
large New York earth-works on record; but another Seneca 
work on Fort Hill, near the Conesus outlet, is of the same char- 
acter and age. 

A little east of Indian Hill is Indian Fort, in Onondaga Coun- 
ty, usually located on the wrong lot. It is reported to yield 
modern relics, and might be dated about 1640, or a little earlier. 
In my short examination, however, I found only articles of Indian 
origin. A bank and ditch crossed a ridge, the ditch being still 
visible. I found lodge-sites on both sides of the wall, and the 





*Clark’s Onondago, Vol. II, p. 256, 1849. 
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large grooved boulder formed a connecting link with recent 
stockades not very far off. 

In an address before the Chautauqua Historical Society, in 
September, 1888, Mr. Marcus Sackett, of Silver Creek, N. Y., an 
old settler, described some earth-works on Cattaraugus Creek. 
A party of intelligent gentlemen from Irving visited two of these 
in 1838, making excavations. ‘They found at this fort quite a 
number of human bones and a few iron axes,” which Mr. Sackett 
saw. In another earth-work east of the creek was found a ves- 
sel of clay, in which were “a few arrow or spear heads, pointed 
with copper or brass, iron knives and tomahawks.” 

In Le Jeune’s Relation (1637), there is an account of a bank 
thrown up by some Algonquins between two lines of pickets, 
when attacked suddenly by their Indian enemies. It wasa slight 
affair, indeed, its importance being in their knowing how it might 
be made. 


The following I give for what it may be worth. It is from 
the journal of Col. James Montressor,* an engineer officer in 
Bradstreet’s expedition to Ohio in 1764. The army were en- 
camped on the Sandusky River. ‘ Remarked that the left ot 
our encampment is contiguous to the remains of an old fort, 
where the Delawares and some of the western Indians took post 
to shelter themselves against the Iroquois near one hundred 


years ago. This constituted in the form of a circle, 300 yards 
in circumference, one half defended by the river and a remarka- 
ble hollow way or gully, which covered the left and part of the 
front of our present encampment.” Mere tradition is not proof 
in such cases, and it was probably one of the early works since 
then described there. Of all the instances I have given, those 
among the Onondagas are the most satisfactory, With them, 
after using the stockade without bank or ditch, they returned to 
both in the seventeenth century, if we accept testimony which 
seems reliable. At an earlier day, on both sides of the Seneca 
River, in Onondaga County, circular earth-works and stockades 
were both used, without any difference in the relics found. When 
first known, the Hurons used the stockade exclusively, and ex- 
plorations show this to have been the rule near Lake Simcoe 
and the Georgian Bay even earlier, When Wentworth Green- 
hatgh passed through the Iroquois country in 1677, he found 
many important villages undefended. In the Mohawk country 
there were single and double stockades, but none of the former 
farther west. This points out a new feature coming from Euro- 
pean contact, the single stockade being one line of posts, which 
were now made secure by deeper holes. Before this a double 
line, at least, was required, in order that they might stand with 
any firmness, the holes being shallow. The double stockade had 





*Collection of New York Historical Society, 1881, p. 296. 
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two rows, well apart at the base, but crossing and bound together 
near the top, and these made a strong barrier even when the hold 
on the soil was but slight. Thetriple stockade was yet stronger, 
but required much more labor. A slight trench was made, and 
holes were dug in this about eighteen inches apart and from 
fifteen inches to two feet deep. Upright posts were placed in 
these, and cross timbers from either side braced them firmly at 
the top. No holes were made for the latter. Yet more ingen- 
ious was that Iroquois quadruple palisade which Champlain tried 
to destroy in 1615, and which he said was superior to any Huron 
fort. If this stood upon the spot now generally assigned to it, 
there were no post-holes at all. Setting aside the fanciful pic- 
ture, it seems to have been a doubling of the double stockade. As 
in that a double line made a fair support and defense, but exterior 
cross timbers on either side of this, broadened the base below 
and the galleries above, the gentle slope within making the lat- 
ler more accessible. The broader base also kept the enemy 
farther off, so that Champlain’s movable tower was kept a pike’s 
length away. 


The peculiar construction of this unique stockade solves some 
difficulties which have always attended an otherwise good iden- 
tification of this site. Repeated examination showed me that 
there were not, and apparently never could have been, post-holes 
at this place, from the nature of the ground. The plan really 
required none, the pickets being set on the ground, not in it. 
This also enabled the builders to extend their defenses easily 
into the very shallow pond, thus securing all the water they re- 
quired, I can conceive of no work more ingeniously planned 
and adapted to the situation. It is proper to quote Champlain’s 
description: “Their village was enclosed with strong quadruple 
palisades of large timber, thirty feet high, interlocked the one 
with the other, with an interval of not more than halt a foot be- 
tween them; with galleries in the form of paraphets, defended 
with double pieces of timber, proof against our arquebuses, and 
on one side they had a pond witha never-failing supply of water, 
from which proceeded a number of gutters, which they had laid 
along the intervening space, throwing the water without, and 
rendered it effectual inside, for the purpose of extinguishing fire.” 
This was only possible by enclosing part of the shallow pond, 
over the dry bottom of which I walked at my last visit. The 
galleries were well supplied with stones. The tower was carried 
within a pike’s length of the parapets, and fire was unsuccess- 
tully applied. The enemy ‘went to the water and discharged 
it in such abundance that rivers, it may be said, spcuted from 
their gutters, so that the fire was extinguished in less than no 
time, and they continued to pour arrows on us like hail.” 


To this may be added Cartier’s account of the triple stockade 
at Hochelaga, now Montreal, in 1534. “ The citie of Hochlaga 
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is round, compassed about with timber, with three courses of 
rampires, one within another, framed like a sharp spire or pyra- 
mid, but laid aerosse above. The middlemost of them is per- 
pendicular. The rampires are framed and fashioned with pieces 
of timber, layd along very well and cunningly joyned together 
after their fashion. This enclosure is in height about two rods. 
It hath but one gate or entrie thereat, which is shut with piles, 
stakes and barres.” Over it, and also in many places of the 
wall, there is a kind of gallery to run along, and ladders to get 
up, all full of stones and pebbles for the defence of it.” This 
wall also might have stood without post-holes, and no traces of 
them have been reported, though they would have been ex- 
pected, and very probably used, 

I have carefully surveyed the stockade apparently first occu- 
pied by the Onondagas on entering their historic territory, not 
far from A. D. 1600, and this has a single line of post-holes in 
good condition. These are not deep enough to hold the pick- 
. ets securely, and the cross-timbers must have been used, as in 

other cases, The fort occupies a narrow and rapidly descend- 
ing ridge, which terminates in a curving point. At the east end 
it is 256 feet wide, with a gateway of 8 feet. For 365 feet it 
gradually contracts, until it is but 90 feet wide. Thence to the 
west end, where there are two gatesways, the average width is 
110 feet. The total length is 620 feet, and the post-holes are at 
intervals of 30 inches from centre to centre. These are quite 
regularly placed, but are not uniform in size or depth, The 

- gate post-holes, and those at the only exact angle, are largest. 
The trench is about 12 inches wide, and it was originally 6 
inches deep at the most, being now from 2 to 3. In one place I 
found it had been a foot deep, the post-holes reaching another 
foot, or a total of two feet from the surface. Out of the bot- 
tom of this I took the charred end of a hemlock post, and a 
fragment of brown earthenware. Another hole reached 21 
inches below the surface, but many were of less depth. Im 
some instances, at the west end, the curving trench was slightly 
interrupted bp small limestone bowlders, and the holes were 
dug on either side of these. There were caches within and 
without the line. This stockade is remarkable for its narrow- 
ness, the ridge not permitting a greater width. Another, a few 
miles south, occupied some years later, and containing modern 
articles along with the peculiar earthenware common to both 
forts, has much the same form, but is larger. In these cases 
the situation controlled the form. 


As late as 1696 the Onondagas used the triple palisade, 
though they adopted some European suggestions, the French 
even saying that it was built for them by the English, In 1736 
Sir William Johnson built a stockade for the Onondagas on the 
west side of Onondaga creek, the graded way of which still 
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remains. This road was of field stone, and nearly midway it 
had a ditch with sloping sides and very broad. It led from the 
low land on the creek to the higher terraces on which the 
block-houses and stockade were built, The palisades were 
placed close together, four feet in the ground and twelve above. 

When they obtained spades and axes, some Indians quickly 
adopted the European stockade, as in the Esopus war in 1663. 
One was perfectly square, with one row of palisades, fifteen feet 
above and three below ground. ‘ These angles were constructed 
so solid and strong as not to be excelled by Christians.”"* Some 
old features they might retain, as in the same war, when a squaw 
described another fort,f which had three rows of split palisades, 
with post-holes and covered with bark. It was square, and the 
third row was eight feet inside of the others. ) 

One early stockade, near Baldwinsville, N. Y., was circular, 
with a gateway towards a small stream on the north side. North 
of this stream were lodges. Another was elliptical, but the 
relics did not materially differ from those in single and double 
circular earth-works a few miles away. 

The quickness with which barricades of considerable strength 
were made by these early nations is not always realized. When 
on a tempting spot unprepared, I have made good progress in 
digging with a sparp stone or stick, much less effective imple- 
ments than the Indians possessed. Apparently the stone axe 
did better work than some have thought. The defensive work 
might be a single barricade, sufficient in primitive warfare, but 
Champlain has told how readily this was made. The Indians 
with him on his expedition to Lake Champlain, in 1609, made 
themselves comfortable where they encamped. Some cut down 
“ large trees with which to barricade their lodges on the shore. 
They knew so well how to construct these barricades, that five 
hundred of their enemies would find considerable difficulty in 
forcing them in less than two hours without considerable loss.” 
Their enemies did as well. When the Iroquois met them at 
night, and had gone at ashore, “they began to hew down trees 
with villainous axes, which they sometimes got in war, and 
others of stone, and fortified themselves very securely.” 


Another feature of early forts is often forgotten, if, indeed, 
generally known, This was the leaving of a lookout tree within 
the walls in New York forts, and probably in others. If this 
were a living tree,as seems likely, it would render some common 
estimates of age uncertain. In Wassener’s Description and 
First Settlement of New Netherlands, 1621-82, we are told :t 
“When they wage war against each other, they fortify their tribe 
or nation with palisades, serving them for a fort, and sally out 





*N. Y. Doc, Hist., Vol. IV, p. 73. 
+Ibid, RP 48-49. 
tIbid, Vol. III, p. 40. 
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the one against the other. They have a tree in the center, on 


which they place sentinels to observe the enemy and discharge ~ 


arrows.” 

The tendency to angular stockades among the Five Nations, 
or New York Iroquois, was quite marked at an early day. It 
appears very distinctly in Champlain’s picture of the Iroquois 
fort attacked by him in 1615. I found it in Onondaga forts of 
about the same or a little earlier date. A stockade described as 
square was visited by La Salle in the Seneca country in 1669, 
twenty miles from Irondequoit Bay, New York. There was a 
‘collection of cabins, surrounded with palisades, twelve or thir- 
teen feet high, bound together at the top and supperted at the 
base by large masses of wood of the height of a man.” He 
thought it a feeble defense. 


The facts which are here stated show that both stockades and 
earth-works were built by the Iroquois family at least, and that 
the change from the one to the other was most marked towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, though commencing earlier. 
In a few cases the earlier practice survived, or was revived, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. It wasan instance of 
progression in art, the Indian earth-work requiring less skill 
than the elaborate and ingenious Iroquois stockade, and the in- 
troduction of the white man’s implements preventing any relapse 
into the simpler defenses. 

We give a cut of this. See Plate. Although the view illus- 
trating the attack on an Iroquois fort in 1615 is of value, and 
founded on ‘facts, it will hardly now be considered a sketch 
made at the time, as some have thought. The number of 
French engaged, the neat construction of the movable tower, 
the artistic ramparts and outer palisades, the exact disposition 
of the lodges, and the lack of true proportion, all show this, 
At the same time it will be observed that the artist makes those 
pickets which rise above the outer fence, cross the central lines, 
as I have suggested might have been the case. This was prob- 
ably an Oneida town, but it is worthy of note that the Onon- 
dagas had an angular stockade, some miles west, at the same 
time. 

Mr, Squier gives a figure and description of a small earth- 
work in the town of Mentz, Cayuga County, N. Y.,* where, he 
says, “a quantity of relics, some of comparatively late date, have 
been found.” This is not unlikely, though he probably had to 
depend on the evidence of others. I examined a very much 
smaller one of precisely the same outline, and but a few miles 
off, on Fort Hill, near Savannah. This also has but one gate- 
way, but it is at the small end, and there is a large cache just 
within. This small fort had abundant earthen-ware, and com- 





*Antiquities of New York, 1851, p. 51. 
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manded a remarkably fine prospect. There are reasons for 
thinking it of recent date. 

If correctly described, a curious combination was found in the 
town of Ulysses, Tompkins County, New York.* A large en- 
closure had a bank on the north and east sides, still visible in 
1864, but on the west side were three rows of post-holes and no 
bank. The work was angular, and the relics of an early type. 
If any traces remain, so curious a site should have an exact 
examination, supposing the general description reliable. 

It has been sometimes doubted whether eastern earth-works 
are ever true circles. Generally, as before said, they conform to 
the surface where the land is uneven, but the only one remain- 
ing very near my home, and described by Squier from others as 
elliptical,+ is an exact circle, It is in the town of Granby, Os- 
wego County, enclosing less than acre instead of two, and the 
east and west gateways may still be seen. Judging from what 
may be traced in cultivated ground, a neighboring fort was of 
the same form, The larger, double-walled fort near Baldwins- 
ville, a few miles from these, was also circular, and the Shelby 
fort, in Orleans County, with its double banks, had the same out- 
line. Aninteresting chapter on Indian defenses in Squier’s Anti- 
quities of New York will well repay perusal, showing that similar 
ideas prevailed widely through the larger part of the United 
States. I have spoken of a feature mentioned by only one 
northern writer, which was also found in Louisiana. “In the 
middle of the fort stands a tree, with the branches lopped off 
within a short distance of the trunk, and this serves as a watch- 
tower.” Corresponding features and changes were natural, for 
the Indian was a shrewd and observant warrior. If he saw a 
defensive improvement which he might easily adopt, he always 
thought it lawful to learn from his enemies, and thus great 
changes came about within avery shorttime. Some were almost 
completed when Europeans settled in New York and Canada, 
and others rapidly followed. 

I have taken pains to obtain notes of all bones Indian villages, 
hamlets, stockades, mounds and defensive earth-works in New 
York from all sources. Naturally the stockades are very few in 
number from their recent origin and easy obliteration. Much 
less than two hundred earth-works for defense have been men- 
tioned by all observers, even including some indefinitely sug- 
gested. If we suppose twenty of these were contemporaneous 
in the whole State, on an average, and that they were each 
occupied for twenty years, a liberal allowance of time, their 
period would be about two centuries. Allowing half the num- 
ber of contemporaneous forts would give four hundred years, 
and seven centuries is a high antiquity to assign to any New 
York earth-work. 


*Smithsonian Report, 1864, pp. 381-2. t+Antiquitiesjot New York, 1851, p. 30. 
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Correspondence. 


A WEIRD MOURNING SONG OF THE HAIDAS. 


Editor American Antiquarian. 


During a fourteen-months’ stay on the Queen Charlotte islands 
in the years 1869-70, connected with coast mining, we had to 
employ a large number of Indians, who, in order to be nearer 
their work and also to have homes, added house to house, until 
there was quite a village. In the center of this village stood 
two large houses, one being a store and trading post, the other 
dwelling and boarding house for the white people employed on 
the works, which at the time numbered fifteen. A little to the 
north of the latter was an Indian house of considerable dimen- 
sions. In this house, three or four times every week, all the 
Indians met for what appeared to be some sort of amusement. 
They seated themselves in an oval around a fire, which was all 
the light they had. While thus squatted on the floor, they all 
together sung, and beat time with sticks on a board Jaying before 
each one. After singing and beating a while, one of their num- 
ber would begin to speak, then all would stop and listen. As 
soon as the speaker stopped, all would again sing until the 
speaker, who had been sitting passive, again began to speak. 
Thus they kept on until one or two o’clock in the morning. One 
thing I noticed, they always ended with the same song every 
night. And suchasong! Anything so weird in the midnight 
hours I never before heard in all my life. So weird, so sad 
and mournful was it, that I never forgot it. When it was sung 
I could not help shedding tears, let me do my best. After two 
or three nights’ experience, I asked the indians what they were 
doing and what they were singing. In answer to my request, I 
received the following. Before I begin it will be necessary, in 
order to understand clearly the cause of these meetings, to give 
a few facts. 

Early in the spring of 1868, the smallpox broke out amongst 
our Indian population. The Haidas,in order to escape the fell 
destroyer of their race, left to the number of three hundred. 
They started in twenty-five large canoes, hoping, after a few 
weeks’ sailing at farthest, to reach their island home. But oh, 
vain hope! In less than two days’ sailing they found with dis- 
may that six or seven of thei: number had the dreaded smallpox 
and could go no further. Here they anchored in a small harbor 
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on an island. Here they stayed by their companions until they 
died, and then left, leaving behind them the bodies wrapped in 
blankets where they died, and beside them all their belongings. 
Thus one by one they were left behind, until one boy alone of 
all that number, reached home. At first they broke up the 
canoes when there was none left to sail them; afterwards, when 
there were few to break them, they were left on shore, where 
their owners lay, rotting in the timber. 


To hold communion with the spirits of their relations who 
thus fell by the way, my informant said, they met, and to learn 
what progress they were making in the other life—which they 
considered to be one of unending progression—and if satisfac- 
tory the women, who are the mourners, would wash their faces 
and leave off their lamentations. When the Haidas mourn the 
passing away of their relations, they paint their faces black, 
which so remains for one year. As the year of mourning draws 
to a close, regular seances are held in one or the other of the 
houses. Those of their number who are mediumistic would give 
tests under spirit control. Sometimes a Skaga (who is a good 
medium) would be brought from his home in a distant village to 
give them communications from the shady side of life. The 
Skaga thus brought was always paid handsomely, as the follow- 
ing will show. My informant further said that after ten or twelve 
days were past a famous Skaga named, I think, Tow-ah-tee, 
living at Gumshewa, had been sent for to give them who had 
lost relations in the village, words of comfort from the dark be- 
yond, and that each person had agreed to pay a number of 
blankets according to their ability. He said that when the 
Skaga came I had to come also, and see for myself by taking 
part in the ceremony. The Skaga came and I went to see. 

Entering the house I found at least twenty-five people, men, 
women and children, seated as before mentioned in an oval form, 
with a small fire at one end and the Skaga at the other, both 
within its circuit. All were seated on the floor. While the 
singing and beating were going on, I noticed the Skaga’s body 
making spasmodic movements, which ceased when he began to 
speak, while all listened without a word ora move. To my sur- 
prise, his voice would change every time he spoke—now like a 
man’s, then like a woman’s or a young person’s. Amongst the 
number who subscribed to pay the Skaga was a man named 
Scielass (dirty), who with his wife took part in the sitting, they 
being anxious to hear from their two sons, nice boys. who both 
fell by the smallpox. These boys both came that night, and 
gave their experience. A young woman, a relation to some one 
in the company, one who had been well known to all present 
while in the body, came and through the Skaga medium; and 
through him gave a most excellent discourse. Thus they kept 
on, the hours passing unheeded until near two o'clock, when all 
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left for home after singing the same weird song with its mournful 
numbers. From what I heard that night and what I learned the 
next morning, the past night’s work was highly satisfactory, as 
was apparent. Next morning all the women appeared in clean 
clothes and with clean faces. After remaining amongst these 
people a few days, the Skaga got his fee and left for home. 

As I have gone so far from my original subjecf, I may as well 
say a few words on what was said by the visitors from the other 
side through their medium, the Skaga, While on this part of 
the subject, I shall only give a summary of the whole, instead 
of taking each one in detail. Some said that when they awoke 
to consciousness, they were glad to find that, instead of their old 
bodies all covered with the loathsome smallpox, they not only 
had clean and beautiful bodies, but were in a beautiful country, 
where the skies were ever clear and the loveliest of flowers were 
ever in bloom, All said they were so happy that if they could 
come back to live again on earth they would not do so. Some 
of them gave messages for other spirits, who were unable to 
control the Skaga. Most of them told their relations not to 
grieve for them any more, because they were not dead, and their 
grief only rendered them (the spirits) unhappy. Thus they all 
kept on until morning, giving and receiving messages, which in 
the estimation of these people were strictly honest. To me it 
was something new, something I had never seen nor heard of 
before. After seriously considering the matter, I concluded that 
what the spirits of the dead, after throwing off their earthly 
bodies, were able to communicate with their friends and relations 
still on earth, through a medium, was the matter embraced in 
this song. James Deans. 





fal 
VU 


THE DAKOTAS AND THEIR TRADITIONS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In reference to the Dakotas and their migrations, I would say 
that I was informed by my father and the Messrs. Pond that their 
myths refer to their ancestral villages on the Upper Mississippi, 
Lake Isanti, and the west end of Lake Superior; to wanderings 
in regions north of the Great Lakes; to residence on the 
Great Lake many times farther east than Lake Superior. Their 
descriptions of the ocean storms, sea beaches, etc., are so accu- 
rate that it seems impossible that these myths, gathered more 
than fifty years fago, could possibly have originated otherwise 
than when they resided there. But they had no traditions as to 
residence south of Lake Superior. Father was informed by half 
breeds, who had resided among the Iowas, that the Iowas had 
traditions that they came from the Ohio Valley, but without the 
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myths themselves to be analyzed little importance could be at- 
tached to such traditions. With the exception of the Crows, and 
perhaps the Osages and Winnebagos, the tribes allied to the 
Dakotas in language were, when first visited by the whites, chiefly 
dependent on agriculture for their support. It was my father’s 
opinion that these tribes, the Iowas, Omahas, and Ponkas; the 
Osages, Kansas, Kaws and Qunpas, the Mandans and Winne- 
-bagos, were the Ohio mound-builders, or at least one class of 
them. 

According to Dakota traditions, the lowas and Ponkas built 
much larger mounds than the Dakotas. J have myself heard 
several Dakotas say that the Iowas (“ Syakhibee” in the Santee 
dialect) built the round mound thirty feet high, perhaps partly 
natural, on the brow of the bluff a mile east of my father’s mis- 
sion station, and quite an extensive earth-work, probably orig- 
inally ten feet from the bottom of the ditch to the top of the wall 
between this mound and the mission station. This earth-work 
enclosed a spring well towards the top of the bluff, and over- 
looked a rich bottom, in which was a large space partly covered 
with large trees, that seemed to be covered with old corn-hills, 
The Indians stated this bottom was used as a corn-field by the 
Iowas and also another piece afterwards planted by themselves. 
They represented that the Iowas left this region on account of a 
war between the Dakotas and Iowas, one Indian supposing this 
happened about ten generations ago, another estimating the time 
at only five generations. 

I noticed the remains of some circular houses banked up with 
earth within the enclosure, but these remains and a large share 
of the earth-work were many years ago destroyed by plowing. I 
never examined fully the large mound, and could not do so on 
account of intrusive burials of the Dakotas inthe top. <A small 
excavation in one side proved that it was toa considerable extent 
artificial, but seemed to indicate that it was partly natural. It 
commanded an extensive view. The Dakotas in winter sus- 
pended their dead in trees or on scaffolds, and buried the bones 
only when the flesh had rotted off. In summer they usually 
buried at once, provided they could obtain a coffin of boards. 
The heathens always placed offerings with the body, whether on 
the scaffold, in the tree, or in the coffin; but I think never placed 
offerings with buried bones, as they supposed the dead by this 
time domiciled in the new world, and that the spirit, which long 
lingered about the body, took its final departure into some other 
human being or some animal when the decay of the flesh was 
complete. A. W. WILLIAMSON. 


Rock Island, IIl., October 25, 1890. 
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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


With this number, THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN begins its 
thirteenth year. The prospects for the future are very favorable. 
The standing of the journal is secure, and it is now recognized 
as authority in all parts of the world. 

We have an excellent corps of associate editors. Dr. D. G. 
Brinton and Mr. A. S. Gatschet, who have been so long associated 
with us, will continue to have charge of different departments. 
Besides these, we are happy to introduce Dr. Frederick Starr, of 
the Central Park Museum of New York City, and Mr. Barr 
Ferree, of the Leonard Scott Company, who is a lecturer in the 
University cf Pennsylvania, and Mr. C. Staniland Wake, the 
eminent English archzologist, who is now a resident of Chicago. 
These gentlemen will have charge of separate departments, and 
will add much to the variety and interest of the magazine, 

Among our contributors, Mr. James Deans will write of the 
totem posts and native myths of the northwest coast; Gen. Gates 
P, Thruston upon the stone graves and the southern races; Mr. 
G. E. Laidlow on the antiquities of Ontario; Prof. A. W. Will- 
iamson upon the Dakotas: Dr. Stephen Bowers of California 
tribes and relics; Mr. A. E. Douglass on the antiquities of 
Florida, Mr. Dominick Daly will furnish more information on 
St. Brandon and St. Cuthbert as pre-Columbian visitors. A 
collection of myths by the late S. T. Rand, D. D., of Nova 
Scotia, will be drawn upon from time totime. Besides these we 
have correspondents in all parts of the country, who will fur- 
nish information on archzological relics and on all new finds. 
This department will be very valuable. We think that the 
magazine will sustain and advance its reputation, and we hope 
that we shall secure many new subscribers. We ask our sub- 
scribers to assist us in this work. A recommendation from them 
will be of more benefit to us than any amount of advertising. 
We ask this as a special favor that our subscribers recommend 
THE ANTIQUARIAN to their friends. 





fa) 
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AN IMPORTANT FIND. 


The discovery of a musical instrument or the sounding-board 
of an instrument, with hieroglphics upon it, may interest our 
readers. This discovery was made near Mendon, Illinois, by a 
young man who was digging a post-hole upon his farm, a farm 
which his family had occupied since 1840. This find was made 
near a spring and not very far from the site of an old log house 
in which a number of families had dwelt. The Mormon temple 
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at Nauvoo was some thirty miles north, and the Mormons occa- 
sionally spread as far as this place, The find consisted of a copper 
plate, about 14 inches long and 7 wide, probably the sounding- 
board, with ten holes at one end and ten copper pegs in the holes. 
A strip of copper, probably used as the bridge, was also found. 


2. 
VU 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tre Dux-Duk Crremony.—Secret organizations into which 
young men are initiated prevail among nearly all uncivilized races 
—the Madas among the Chippewas, the Wakau among the Da- 
kotas. Among the South Sea islands, especially in Melanesia, a 
secret order exists which is quite widespread. The Duk-duk is 
a ceremony which is practised at the initiation. There are signs 
which are understood by the people on far distant islands, who 
speak adistinct tongue. How far this order extends is unknown, 
but the ceremony of initiation is now well understood. See the 
Popular Science Monthly for December, 1890. 


LaBrEts.—Mr. George F. Kunz has described certain pipes 
as used in Peru, along with the labrets which were worn by the 
Botacudo Indians. These pipes had wide, thin stems, and were 
placed about the labrat. The typical mound-builders’ pipe has 
a wide, thin stem. Did the mound-builders use labrets? See 
the report of the Academy of Science, New York, March, 1890. 

FLuTEs AMONG THE EcypTiAns.—The collection of flutes in 
the British Museum shows that there were seven kinds among 
the Egyptians. Some of these have three, some four holes; 
some have an open mouth and some a reed mouth-piece. Some 
show that the bag-pipe drone was common. The Egyptians 
played in the pintophonic scale, or Scotch scale, as well as in 
the diatonic scale. Scholars claim that Greece borrowed its arts 
from Egypt. The study of musical instruments confirm this 
theory. 

Carnac.—The theory has been held by certain English arch- 
zologists that the allignments of Carnac were orientated in such 
a way that the rising sun would strike across a menhir in the 
allignment and would reach the center of the cromlech in Ménec 
very much as it is supposed to do in the case of Stone Henge. 
A writer in Bulletin de la Societe d’ Anthropologie of Paris ridi- 
cules this idea, and says that the motions of the sun are such as 
to render it impossible to verify this, even if it had occurred 
when the standing stones were erected. The shadow of the 
Friar’s Heel is supposed to strike the center of the circle at 
Stone Henge on the day of the summer solstice. This fact has 
given rise to the theory that the builders of Stone Henge were 
acquainted with astronomy, in its elements, at least—a theory 
which would naturally lead to the confirmation of the Druidic 
origin of Stone Henge. It would be an interesting fact if we 
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should find any such arrangement of monu 
Sun-worship prevailed here in prehistorictimes. Was there any 
astronomical gnomes connected with the mounds? 


THE CAHOKIA TABLET.—We give with this number a cut of 
the Cahokia tablet, concerning which we spoke in our last. We 
are not sure that this cut perfectly represents all the figures on 
the tablet, which is much weather-worn, and the figures are not 
distinct enough for us to trace the lines upon it. Still we think 
it fairly represents the design. There are several points which we 
make in connection with the tablet. First, in reference to the 
faces; these are exactly such faces as are common among the 





Cahokia Tablet. 


sun-worshipers of the south, Second, the figures correspond to 
stone idols and terra cotta images found elsewhere, the retreat- 
ing forehead and open mouth having become familiar to us by 
means of the pipes and incense burners found in the southern 
mounds. Third, the faces on the tablet are such as to corres- 
pond to the elongated skulls found at Cahokia and among the 
southern mounds, These flattened skulls are peculiar. They 
differ entirely from the round skulls, which are common at Ca- 
hokia and in the northern States—Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin 
—but which are not found inthe Southern States. Two distinct 
races evidently inhabited this spot at different times. Fourth, the 
chief point which we make is in reference to the horse-shoe 
figure seen issuing from the mound. A photograph might re- 
veal the lines in such a way that our readers would be better 
satisfied, but we throw it out asa theory that this horse-shoe 
near the mouth of each figure is a symbol of the soul, and that 
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we have in it the same symbolism common ‘in the far east, the 
horse-shoe being considered the emblem of the soul or the spirit 
of life in India, and corresponds to the Nile key in Egypt. 


AntTiQuITy oF MAn.—It depends upon the side which one takes 
on this question whether his facts will be interpreted in favor or 
against the extreme antiquity of man, Dr. iluxley treats of the 
Aryan question and prehistoric man, and from a biological stand 
point, and finds traces of human existence to be very ancient. 
Dr. John Evans, on the contrary, in discussing the question 
before the British Association, takes the ground that the case is 
not proved. The argument of Dr. Evans is as follows: There 
are three great divisions of the tertiary period—eocene, miocene 


s 


Cahokia Tablet—Reverse. 





and pliocene. Only one survivor of the pliocene has been dis- 
covered among the vertebrates, namely, the hippopotamus. The 
members of the vertebrates which appeared in the eocene age 
have all changed; not one survivor. If this is so, it does not 
seem reasonable that man, who is the highest of all the verte- 
brates, should have come down from either the eocene or miocene. 
All investigators should look carefully to the evidence that would 
carry us back of the quatenary period. 


THE Evo.tution oF Man.—Dr. Frank Baker, professor in the 
medical college at Georgetown, D. C., took for his subject at the 
American Association at Indianapolis, “The Ascent of Man.” 
The theory was that there are elements or peculiarities in the 
bones and muscles of man which, by reason of his changed con- 
dition from brute to man, from quadruped to biped, were not 
used, and have largely disappeared, and nothing is now found 
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but the vestiges. This is the old argument of the Darwinians. 
It is a very small basis for an argument, which is furnished b7 
the absence of an element. Of course, the opposite, the improve- 
ment or development of an organ, will be granted. But this 
does not prove that man was ever a quadruped, or that man once 
went on all fours and had a tail, but when became man he had 
no use for a tail and lost it. 

BRAIN STRUCTURE.—The discussion seemed to ccntinue when 
the sub-paper on “The Brains of a Man anda Chimpanzee,” were 
compared by Prof. Bert G. Wilder, ‘It would be hardly safe to 
affirm that one organism is the habitation of an immortal soul 
and the other one of the beasts that perish.” This argument 
would be an offset to the other. But the next paper, by Mr. J. 
Muller, “The Peculiar Effects of One-sided Occupation,” presents 
another side. Prof. Cope says, “Deep seated anatomical charac- 
ters are not even altered by occupations.” ‘A man with a flat 
shin-bone is nearer the ape than a man with a triangular shin- 
bone.” “The shin-bone has characters which are not soon eradi- 
cated,” Here we have the two sides again. 


PREGLACIAL Man.—The American Geologist has an article by 
Warren Upham on “ The. Cause of the Glacial Period.” The 
following remarks upon the recent date of the glacial period are 
pertinent: ‘Such measurements of the gorge and falls of St. 
Anthony show that the length of the post-glacial or recent epoch 
to have been about 8,000 years. [rom surveys of Niagara Falls 
Mr. C. K. Gilbert thinks it to be 7,000 years, more orless, From 
the rates of wave cutting along the sides of Lake Michigan, Dr. 
E. Andrews estimates it at not less than 7,500 years. Prof. 
Wright obtains a similar result from the rate of filling of kettle 
holes among the gravel knolls and ridges called kames. Prof. 
B. K. Emerson, from the rate of deposition of modified drift in 
the Conneeticut Valley, thinks that the time can not exceed 
10,000 years. A similar estimate is formed from the study of 
the Lakes Bonneville and La Hontan. The last great rise was 
contemporaneous with the last extension of ice sheets. Prof. 
James Geikie maintains that man in Europe made neclithic im- 
plements before the recession of the ice sheet from Scotland, 
Denmark and the Scandinavian peninsula,and Prestwich suggests 
that the dawn of civilization in Egypt may have been coéval 
with the glaciation of northwestern Europe, and H. D. Mackin- 
tosh cites the boulders in Wales and Yorkshire as proof that a 
period of not more than 6,000 vears has elapsed. Dr. Robert 
Bell refers to the preservation of the glacial striation and polish- 
ing. The striz are as fresh looking as if the ice had left them 
only yesterday. According to the astronomic theory which 
Croll and James Giekie have advocated, the glacial period was 
from 240,000 to 80,000 years ago, but it is wholly untenable in 
view of the geologic evidence. 
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THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


By FREDERICK STARR. 


The second annual meeting of this society was held in New 
York City, at Columbia College, on November 28-29. The 
sessions were well attended by both members and townspeople. 
Papers of unusual value were read. A full list was announced. 
Of them the following were read only by title: “ Hiawatha,” by 
Rev. W. M. Beauchamp; “The Worship of Astarte in America,” 
and “The Ethnic Side of Folk-lore,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton; “West 
African Folk-lore,” by the Rev. Heli Chetelein. Of the others, 
some are of special interest to our readers. 


Dr. Boas’ paper, ‘“ Dissemination of Tales Among the Natives 
of North America,” clearly defined the principles that should 
control in study oftales. The tales should be carefully analyzed 
and reduced to their elements. These are then comparable. 
Two tales may be similar—either because they are simple nature 
myths, easily originating independently, or because they have 
been carried from one home by transmission. The latter class 
only are of value in tracing tribe relationships or contacts. Citing 
certain examples, Dr. Boas showed the geographical distribution 
to be of great importance. We may finda tale continuously over 
a given area among kindred or neighbcring tribes. The appear- 
ance of a tale outside its principal area may tell its own story 
clearly. In other cases, a tale may be found in two widely sep- 
arated localities, and though we know it is one story, we may 
be unable to tell how it has gained its present distribution. . 


Mr. Chamberlain’s paper on the “ Naniboju Legend” is a con- 
crete illustration of such study. The Naniboju legend was traced 
in locally variant forms over a large area and through many 
tribes. The area, however, is mainly interior and around the 
Great Lakes, and the legend is characteristically Algonkin. 


Rev, J. Owen Dorsey’s “Siouan Cults” was a profound study, 
and does not lend itself easily to synopsis. It was illustrated 
by a dozen charts, showing the relations of the gentes to the 
elements and the symbolism of colors. In this connection, Miss 
Fletcher called attention to a good illustration of the practical 
value of anthropological study and of the reality of such rela- 
tionships as Mr. Dorsey had described. In her work of distrib- 
uting lands in severalty to the Winnebagos, Miss Fletcher found 
unexpected difficulty and slowness. Finally she saw that the 
opposition came from the Bears. Remembering the connection of 
this gens to the earth, Miss Fletcher made a special effort to gain 
them to the project. All was changed and the work succeeded, 


Miss Fletcher also made some remarks concerning the “ Mes- 
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but the vestiges. This is the old argument of the Darwinians. 
It is a very small basis for an argument, which is furnished by 
the absence of an element. Of course, the opposite, the improve- 
ment or development of an organ, will be granted. But this 
does not prove that man was ever a quadruped, or that man once 
went on all fours and had a tail, but when became man he had 
no use for a tail and lost it. 

Brain STRUCTURE.—The discussion seemed to ccntinue when 
the sub-paper on “The Brains of a Man anda Chimpanzee,” were 
compared by Prof. Bert G. Wilder, “It would be hardly safe to 
affirm that one organism is the habitation of an immortal soul 
and the other one of the beasts that perish.” This argument 
would be an offset to the other. But the next paper, by Mr. J. 
Muller, “The Peculiar Effects of One-sided Occupation,” presents 
another side. Prof. Cope says, “Deep seated anatomical charac- 
ters are not even altered by occupations.” “A man with a flat 
shin-bone is nearer the ape than a man with a triangular shin- 
bone.” “The shin-bone has characters which are not soon eradi- 
cated.” Here we have the two sides again. 


PREGLACIAL Man,— Zhe American Geologist has an article by 
Warren Upham on “ The Cause of the Glacial Period.” The 
following remarks upon the recent date of the glacial period are 
pertinent: “Such measurements of the gorge and falls of St. 
Anthony show that the length of the post-glacial or recent epoch 
to have been about 8,000 years. [rom surveys of Niagara Falls 
Mr. C. K. Gilbert thinks it to be 7,000 years, more orless, From 
the rates of wave cutting along the sides of Lake Michigan, Dr. 
E. Andrews estimates it at not less than 7,500 years. Prof. 
Wright obtains a similar result from the rate of filling of kettle 
holes among the gravel knolls and ridges called kames. Prof. 
B. K. Emerson, from the rate of deposition of modified drift in 
the Conneeticut Valley, thinks that the time can not exceed 
10,000 years. A similar estimate is formed from the study of 
the Lakes Bonneville and La Hontan. The last great rise was 
contemporaneous with the last extension of ice sheets. Prof. 

. James Geikie maintains that man in Europe made neclithic im- 
plements before the recession of the ice sheet from Scotland, 
Denmark and the Scandinavian peninsula,and Prestwich suggests 
that the dawn of civilization in Egypt may have been coéval 
with the glaciation of northwestern Europe, and H. D. Mackin- 
tosh cites the boulders in Wales and Yorkshire as proof that a 
period of not more than 6,000 vears has elapsed. Dr. Robert 
Bell refers to the preservation of the glacial striation and polish- 
ing. The striz are as fresh looking as if the ice had left them 
only yesterday. According to the astronomic theory which 
Croll and James Giekie have advocated, the glacial period was 
from 240,000 to 80,000 years ago, but it is wholly untenable in 
view of the geologic evidence. 
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THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


By FREDERICK STARR. 


The second annual meeting of this society was held in New 
York City, at Columbia College, on November 28-29. The 
sessions were well attended by both members and townspeople. 
Papers of unusual value were read. A full list was announced. 
Of them the following were read only by title: “‘ Hiawatha,” by 
Rev. W. M. Beauchamp; “The Worship of Astarte in America,” 
and “The Ethnic Side of Folk-lore,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton; “West 
African Folk-lore,” by the Rev. Heli Chetelein. Of the others, 
some are of special interest to our readers. 


Dr. Boas’ paper, ‘“ Dissemination of Tales Among the Natives 
of North America,” clearly defined the principles that should 
control in study oftales. The tales should be carefully analyzed 
and reduced to their elements. These are then comparable. 
Two tales may be similar—either because they are simple nature 
myths, easily originating independently, or because they have 
been carried from one home by transmission. The latter class 
only are of value in tracing tribe relationships or contacts. Citing 
certain examples, Dr. Boas showed the geographical distribution 
to be of great importance. We may finda tale continuously over 
a given area among kindred or neighbcring tribes. The appear- 
ance of a tale outside its principal area may tell its own story 
clearly. In other cases, a tale may be found in two widely sep- 
arated localities, and though we know it is one story, we may 

™ be unable to tell how it has gained its present distribution. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s paper on the “ Naniboju Legend” is a con- 
crete illustration of such study. The Naniboju legend was traced 
in locally variant forms over a large area and through many 
tribes. The area, however, is mainly interior and around the 
Great Lakes, and the legend is characteristically Algonkin. 


Rev, J. Owen Dorsey’s “Siouan Cults” was a profound study, 
and does not lend itself easily to synopsis. It was illustrated 
by a dozen charts, showing the relations of the gentes to the 
elements and the symbolism of colors. In this connection, Miss 
Fletcher called attention to a good illustration of the practical 
value of anthropological study and of the reality of such rela- 
tionships as Mr. Dorsey had described. In her work of distrib- 
uting lands in severalty to the Winnebagos, Miss Fletcher found 
unexpected difficulty and slowness. Finally she saw that the 
opposition came from the Bears. Remembering the connection of 
this gens to the earth, Miss Fletcher made a special effort to gain 
them to the project. All was changed and the work succeeded, 


Miss Fletcher also made some remarks concerning the “Mes- 
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siah craze.” She has kept track of the growth of this excite- 
ment for some seven or eight years back, and is inclined to trace 
it to some Indian who had been impressed by Christian teaching. 
The ideas change a good deal, but at times they have assumed 
the form that Christ, rejected and slain by the whites, is coming 
now to his red children. This view and others have taken deep 
hold, and the final outcome looked for is the discomfiture of the 
whites and the restoration of the Indian. In the discussion that 
tollowed, it was suggested that such a craze is no new thing, but 
often occurs, especially among a subjected people. 


Prof. Mason held that folk-lore should be studied by the reg- 
ular scientific method of the naturalist. Only so will it come to 
occupy the place it deserves among the sciences. Valuable sug- 
gestions were made relative to the proper collection, tabulation 
and classification of material. 


Mr. Wilson’s paper on “The Amulet Collection of Prof. Bel- 
luci, and How it Came to be Made,” elicited discussion of an 
interesting character. Prof. Belluci, it seems, noticed on a cab- 
man’s whip a bit of fur, tied “forluck”. His attention turned in 
that direction, he began to collect and gathered great quantities 
of amulets of all kinds. Why is it that no one has yet gathered 
a series from the Afro-Americans? The hint is suggestive. 


Dr. Starr, in his paper on “ The Folk-lore of Stone Tools,” 
urged the gathering of American material upon this subject. A 
considerable amount of European and Asiatic lore of celts, stone 
axes and arrow-heads is already collected. Here we have little. 
Such material is of three kinds: (a2) Notions of Indians as to origin 
of stonetools; (4) belief intheir power; (c) notions regarding stone 
tools introduced by and surviving among our white immigrants. 


Dr. J. Walter Fewkes spoke most interestingly of certain 
dances recently seen at Zuni. He believes that frequently in 
these dances are depicted in dramatic form important events in 
the tribal history. Dances have not been particularly studied 
with this idea in view, and it is important that future investiga- 
tions should be made. 


Incidentally much of interest arose in the discussions. Mr. 
Conway spoke of the mandrake and the middle age beliefs re- 
garding it, He told how it grew, its value, and the way in which 
it must be pulled by a dog. A quaint old book was shown with 
a picture of the dog pulling one. How can we compare this 
beliet of Europeans with the curious notion of the “man root” 
found by Mr. Dorsey and Miss Fletcher among the Omahas? 


Among Mr. Kunz’'s beautiful specimens were some American 
rarities: a Mexican amber disk carved with calendar stone de- 
signs; a magnificent great carved axe of green jade; two beau- 
tiful Mexican labrets, one of jade, one of amethyst, both of the 
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hat-shaped pattern. Mr. Kunz also showed an interesting old 
book in Latin—a thesis of a German student upon the Botocudos 
and labretifying. It contained some charming and quite forgotten 
or overlooked pictures of lip and ear ornaments then in use. 


Dr. Bolton: referred to the Hawaiian game of ulumika, played 
with stones, much like the ‘ chunky” stones of the Southern 
States. The gentleman showed specimens of stones used. The 
material of these is various, and often differs from any of the 
known stones of the island. Dr. Starr showed specimens of 
chunky stones for comparison with the ulumika stones, 


The meetings were of unusually social and pleasant character. 
The local committee did its best in the arrangements made. Prof. 
Otis T. Mason was elected president for the coming year, and the 
third annual meeting will be held in Washington, D. C. 





O 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


History of the Girtys. Being a concise account of the Girty brothers, Thomas, 
Simon, James and George. With a recital of the principal events dur- 
ing these wars, drawn trom authentic sources, largely original. By 
Consul Willshire Butterfield. Cincinnat: Robert Clarke & Co. 1890. 


The preface of this book begins with the sentence, “It adds much to the 
pleasure of an author in writing biographies of persons, to be in sympathy 
with them, but this occasionally results in unmerited praise. On the other 
hand, where the writer pursues his self-imposed labor with a feeling of an- 
tagonism, unjust detraction may ensue.” It would seem as if the effort of 
the author was to avoid detraction. He does not quite makea hero of Simon 
Girty, but he seems to deny what history has always shown, that the Girtys 
were miserable renegades, and that.they are not worthy of honor in these 
days. Simon Kenton was adifferent man. He lived at the same time, and 
was a captive among the Indians, but he was always loyal to the govern- 
ment and never allowed himself to be a tool of the British. Simon Girty’ 
found Kenton at one time in the hands of the Indians, with his face black- 
ened, just ready to be cruelly sacrificed. In the impulse of the moment he 
rushed up to the captive, threw his arms around him, and cried like a child. 
It was a spasmodic feeling of compassion. Girty’s remorse for what he had 
done against the borderers gradually wore off, and he soon became very 
vindictive in his feeling. Simon Girty was “by far the most prominent and 
influential leader among the Ohio Indians during the revolutionery war.” 
It matters not whether he “was dreaming of still greater military achieve- 
ments when the war closed or not,” he was responsible for a great deal of 
mischief during the war. 

At the close of the war he married Katherine Mallotte,a young lady 
about half as old as himself, and reputed at that time to have been the 
beauty of Detroit. “She turned away from her red-coated and more civil- 
ized admirers of the British post and accepted their strange and notorious 
white-savage confederate.” This is a quotation from the Magazine of Amer- 
ican History apparently endorsed by the author. We doubt whether it con- 
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veys the correct impression. Katherine Mallotte had been a victim of 
border tragedy and had been a prisoner among the Indians, but was never 
a suitable companion for a British officer. Their residence after marriage 
was in Canada, below Amherstburg. Simon Kenton lived in Ohio, and was 
honored. Simon Girty lived in Canada and was a renegade, and should be 
so represented. “He continued to visit Detroit, declared he would make 
that post a place of resort, and defied the power of the United States. When 
the troops took possession of Detroit, he was full of braggadocio,” but he 
soon became so much alarmed that he plunged his horse into the river at 
the risk of drowning, and swam to the Canadian side, “pouring out a volley 
of malediction as he rode up the opposite bank, mingled with all the diabol- 
ical oaths his imagination could coin.” Girty “shared the whisky and 
venison of his Indian friends,” the Mohawks, until the close of the war of 
1815, but his drinking caused his wife to leave him. He was totally blind, 
was crippled, and rode to his hunting grounds “in great bodily pain.” He 
seemed to have some penitence just before the close of his life. Pe listened 
to the words of his wife, who was again living with him, and explained to 
him how he might still obtain pardon for his sins, and prayed with him 
earnestly at his bedside. Still, notwithstanding this, he was a bad man. 
Girty’s delight in seeing the torturing of a dying man, an old acquaintance, 
Col. Crawford, who was suffering the most frightful agonies at the hands of 
the Indians, can never be forgiven him. He was a white man, but was “an 
Indian in all but the color of his skin,” even if the author says “he was by 
no means” such a man. The influence of captivity and savage training is 
not an excuse. He will be contemned and abhorred by American citizens 
who read history. The facts are brought out so clearly by this book that 
the feeling is increased, notwithstanding the excessive care of the author to 
be “just and fair” toward the man about whom he is writing. The volume 
is one of the best of the Pioneer Series which Robert Clarke has published 
and 1n some respects one of the best of Mr. Butterfield’s books. The reader 
will probably take it up and follow it through with interest, but if he re- 
ceives the same impressions which we have in reading it, he will abhor the 
name and character of all the Girtys. 


Were the Osages Mound-Builders? By Dr. J.F.Snyder. Reprint from the 
Smithsouvian Report for 1888. 


The object of this little pamphlet is to refute the story of an Osage chief 
that a distinguished warrior was buried by the Osages and a mound raised 
over his remains. “The mound was enlarged at intervals. The accumula- 
tion of earth went on for a long period, until it reached its present height, 
when they dressed it off at the top to its conical form.” The old chief 
believed that all the mounds had a similar origin. Dr. Snyder maintains 
that the Osages built no mounds, at least they built none on the Osage 
River, and he quotes Prof. Broadhead, Robert I. Holcombe and others. He 
refers to a natural hill or bluff called Blue mound, in which the chief Old 
White Hair was buried, and which was called the “crying mound,” because 
the Osages were accustomed to resort to it and mourn over the merits and 
virtues of its silent tenant. It was a mere grave,— not an artificial mound. 

This correction made by Dr. Snyder is only negative evidence. It does 
not, however, prove anything as to the customs which prevailed among the 
Indians of building mounds. The Indians did build mounds. Some of 
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them built small mounds and some of them larger ones. What is more, 
successive tribes added to the height of the mounds which were already 
built, placing their dead in layers, each tribe having its own mode of burial, 
some of them, like the Omahas, having first placed the bodies on platforms 
and afterwards made bone burials; others, like the Foxes and Iowas, and 
possibly the Illinois Indians, buried in the mounds with the body pre- 
served entire. In reference to the Mound-builders proper, cremation was 
the common custom, at least among the Mound-builders of the Ohio Valley 
and the middle districts of the Mississippi Valley. This people is supposed 
to have been serpent-worshipers. The burial customs of the sun-worship- 
ers are unknown. They may have practiced bone burial. Some of them 
probably used the stone graves as burial places. The hunter tribes and the 
nomadic people who roamed over the prairies may have built some of the 
mounds which are found in the prairie region, but the village people who 
made permanent settlements in the Ohio Valley were quite different from 
these wild hunters. There is a point which we make in connection with 
this pamphlet: It is not safe to reason from a single instance to a general 
conclusion, on this or any other subject. If persons refuse to accept any 
truth which lies beyond their own observation, they are not scientific. What- 
ever the subject may be, whether it is mound-building or any other subject, 
the other side should be candidly considered and the evidence weighed. That 
is the attitude of the scientific spirit. There is no bigotry or prejudice in it 
against any form of truth. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. G. Frazer 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 


The title of this book is taken from a painting by Turner, the great artist. 
This painting represents a priest guarding a tree ina sacred grove. It is 
the tree of the Golden Bough. The golden bough is plucked, the priest is 
slain, and the one who slays him becomes his successor as guardian of the 
tree. The painting perpetuates a myth. The object of the book, as of the 
painting, ia to represent the various myths and superstitions which have 
prevailed and perpetuated themselves in modern customs. The author in 
his preface says, that he has been preparing a general work on primitive 
superstition and religion, but that this book is only a detached portion on 
a specific subject. The subject really is the animism which has prevailed 
among uncivilized and primitive people, but which has embodied itself in 
superstitions about the tree, the corn, the sun, the harvest, the animals, the 
soul, the human form, etc. The material which the author uses to illustrate 
his subject is drawn from all sources—from ancient mythology, from mod- 
ern customs, from Egypt and America, from the civilized and uncivilized, 
from peasants and from palaces,and must have required an immense amount 
of study and very extensive reading to gather in. 

The customs which have reference to the processes of nature, such as the 
setting-up of the May-pole, rolling the wheel, which was symbolic of the 
sun, through the harvest fields, the lighting of bon-fires at Easter eve, the 
keeping up of midsummer fires, burning of effigies and torches at fire festi- 
vals, and many other customs of the kind, are mentioned. The worship of 


the mistletoe is also sg amet to the plucking of the golden bough The 
subject of totems is also brought in as a contribution from the uncivilized 
races. The killing of the we in Mexico, or rather of the youth who rep- 
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resents the red god Tezcatlipoca, is referred to. The worship of the snake 
in the East Indies, the slaughtering of bears among the Ostiaks and among 
the Ainos of Japan, the sacrifice of the turtle among the Zunis, the eating 
of animals to get their qualities, and other similar customs are described as 
having a bearing —_ this subject. Death and resurrection seem to be in 
reality the basis of thought in many of these customs, a resurrection of 
nature, and by natural means, rather than of the soul by supernatural 
means, one of the truths taught by natural religion. 

The author has carefully avoided all controverted points, and given only 
the facts which bear upon this general subject. The plucking of the tree of 
the golden bough and the sacrifice of the priest who guarded it might at 
first be interpreted as a variation of the old myth or tradition contained in 
Genesis and perpetuated in the various forms of tree and serpent worship, 
but this is not the subject. There is, to be sure, an allusion to the Egyptian 
myth of Osiris, who was slain and hidden in the tree and brought to life 
again, but even this myth is not pressed at all, for the author only touches 
upon it and passes on to others. 

To one who is studying the subject of nature-worship, especially as it is 
perpetuated in modern customs, this book would be a valuable repository 
of learning, for it would save him a vast amount of labor, and will be equal 
to a large library in itself. To one who is looking for the spread of prehis- 
toric customs and myths, and who is seeking to trace them back to their 
source, the book will also be suggestive and helpful, but if any one thinks 
to go back to the Scriptures and to trace the customs and beliefs which are 
recorded there to any system of nature-worship, he will find no essential 
aid to his effort in this work. It is purely mre Ra in its scope, and laysall 
these problems aside and does not undertake to grapple with them. 

Still, enough has been written upon this subject to call forth an answer. 
The writings of Furlong, Inman, and others are full of perversions of the 
truth, those of Inman being especially unfair. Perhaps the positive side 
the author has presented when he traces these customs and traditions, not 
to phallic worship, but to a purer and more natural and widespread animism 
will be an aid to the reader who wants to answer the arguments of those 
writers, and who is seeking for facts to offset the theories which are presented 
by them. In this direction the book will be of great service to the reading 

ublic. It is an antidote to the poison which comes from such books as 

ave been written. There is an elevated tone in the thought which is un- 
usual, and which, considering the number of books which are written with 
so pernicious a tendency, might be said to be unexpected. The librarian 
will not need to hide this book in a drawer, nor keep it among the reference 
books, for it is suitable for any reader and is safe to commend to the public 
as a valuable contribution to folk-lore and primitive customs. 


Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute. Vols. XX1II and XXIV. 
Nos. 89 to 94. 


The papers in these two volumes are; many of them, very interesting to 
ethnologists, as the following titles will indicate: “The Science of Language 
and of Ethnology, with General Reference to the Language and Customs of 
the People of Hunza.” ‘Notes on the Ethnology and Ancient Chronology 
of China,” by Surgeon-General C. A. Gordon, (No 91). “The Dawn of Met- 
allurgy,” by the Rev. J. Mogens Mello, with remarks by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce and Major C. R. Conder, (No. 94). “On the Canaanites,” by Major C. 
R. Conder, (No. 94). Besides these, there are articles upon “Excavations at 
Bubastis,” by Edouard Naville; ‘On Coral Islands and Savage Myths,” by 
H. B. Guppy; on “She Factors of Evolution in Language,” by Joseph John 
Murphy; also on “Instinct and Reason,” by Cuthbert Colinwood; “Colors 
in Nature,” by the Rev F. A. Walker, D. D.; “Modern Science and Natural 
Religion,” by the Rev. C. Godfrey Ashwin; on “Cuts of Bone, Evidence of 
Man’s Existence in Remote Ages” by Prof. T. M. Hughes; on “Mystical 
Buddhism,” by Sir Monnier Monnier-Williams; on “Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Telelamarna,” by the Rev.A. H.Sayce All of these are in defence and 
confirmatory of revelation, and are very learned articles The one on Met- 
allurgy will interest our readers, as it brings out new and important facts. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental . 

Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second in a. 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. It is en- 
titled “‘Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian . 
me, and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject, * * * ®&: 

ys ae . * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
pion is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac- 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and - 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “‘ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter, + This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is not yet in a position to more than hint at an . 
mnswer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
‘the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. 'Peet’s thorough discussion of : 
‘the subject to all who are interested in such matters. 





Orders.can be cent to the Publishing House, 175 Wabash Avenue, 
@hicago, or’to the Author at his residence, Mendon, Illinois. 


Price $3.50. 
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This series of publications was prepared by the author and published in separate 
articles in the American Antiquarian. Each book is devoted to a separate depart- 
ment of American archeology. The whole library may be regarded as a summary 
of the current literature, and a compendium of the larger publications, such as were 
issued by the various museums and the Government surveys, with additional ma- 
terial which bas accumulated from the personal explorations and discoveries of the 
author. Volumes are sold separately or in the series, 


NOW READY: 
II. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 


A treatise on emblematic mounds and unimal effigies, based on personal explora- 
tions. A large proportion of the mounds and effigies described were discovered, 
surveyed and platted by the author, the engravings of which are given in the book. 
The only book ever published on this subject is the one a! Dr. I. A. Lapham, entitled 
Antiquities of Wisconsin, which is now out of print. This work contains all the 
essential facts given by that, and much new material in addition. Illustrated by 
250 wood cuts, 270 pp. Price, $3.50. 


IN PREPARATION: 
I. Che Mound-bunilders—their Works and Relics. 


An interesting resume of all that has been written on this interesting subject, the 
Mound-Puilders. The book contains an analysis of the different classes of works 
and re’.es; gives the descriptions of all the prominent mounds and earthworks 
with wood-cuts to illustrate them. The Mound-builders are treated as if they were 
a living race and their works repeopled. Their clan system, religious beliefs, social 
life, domestic habits, artistic tastes, and mental traits as brought out by their works 
and relics are brought before the reader, and a picture is given of their pre-historic 
condition. It is the only complete work on this subject ever published, Fully illus 
trated 


III. Primitive Spmbolism in America. 


A treatise on the Aboriginal Religions of America traced through their symbols, 
An interesting work containing descriptions of the relics and monuments, with a 
special regard to their ey significance. An original work treating of a novel 


and uncommon subject. e symbols include picture-writing, totem signs, hiero- 
glyphics, architectural ornaments, alphabetic characters, and various arbitrary 
marks and symbols contained in the codices, idol pillars, ancient statues, and vari- 
ous ornamental devices, are considered. The coats-of-arms and native heraldry are 
interpreted by the mythologies of America. Many suggestive thoughts and facts 
are brought out by this novel treatise. Price, $3.50. 


IV. Pre-historic Relics or Primitive Art in America, 


In this treatise the sculptured articles in stone, the ornaments and embellish- 
ments of pottery, the various textile fabrics, personal adornments, architectural 
ornamentation, carved wooden vessels and boats, and everything that can be re- 

rded as of an artistic nature, are spoken of and described, and so far as possible, 
llustrated by wood-cuts and engravings. Asa work of art the book will bea valu- 
able one, aside from the instruction given by it. Price, $8.50. 


V. fhe Pre-historic Monuments of America, 
Allustrative of Primitive Architecture. 


This volume treats of the earth-works, cliff dwellings, pueblos, ancient cities, 
palaces and pyramids, village sites, defenses, houses, house interiors, temples, tombs 
and shrines; especially as compared with corresponding works in other countries. 
Many of these chapters are papers which were read by ,the author before various 
learned societies, such as the American Association for Advancement of Science; 
Wisconsin Academy of Science and Arts; Archeological Society of Ohio; and after. 
wards revised for publication.2 llustrated with 250 wood cuts, many of them full- 
page, This book contains a summary of architectural styles and a history of their 
origin. Price, $3.50 per volume, or $15.00 for the set. 
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